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PREFACE. 



The history of English Journalism has yet to be 
written. It ought to be one of the most interesting 
works upon our library shelves, dealing, as it does, 
with the achievemeata of men who have in many 
cases been distinguished by eloquence, by high public 
spirit, and by some of the rarest civic virtues, as well 
as with the rise and growth of an institution which 
has in a few years placed itself on a level, as far as 
power and influence are concerned, with the old 
Estates of the Kealm. 

There ore, of course, many works upon the Press 
— sketches of men, sketches of newspapers, wiecdotes 
and reminiscences — some of them, like Mr. James 
Grant's well-known volumes, to which I am frequently 
indebted in the following pages, works of considerable 
interest. But history, in any adequate sense of the 
term, there is none; partly, perhaps, because the Press, 
as an institution, is of comparatively recent origin, and 
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paiHy because an historian, wlicn he takes up his pen 
to Bketch an institution, a career, or a campaign, 
prefers, if possible, to deal with accomplished facta — 
vith that which is passed and gone, with men and 
events 

" Whose distant footsteps echo 

Through the corridors of time," 

or at all events with that which is complete in itself 
instead of dealing with one of the living forces of the 
moment, where everything is controversy, criticism, 
chaos. Perspective constitutes one of the charms of 
history as well as of art. 

You cannot very well write the history of an 
institution which, lite the Newspaper Press, is almost 
day by day striking out fresh developments of its 
enter|>i-ise and power; which is aupcraeding, or threat- 
ening to eopersedb, with its staff of special corres- 
pondents, the functions of Our ambassadors ; which is 
rivalling with its Forbesea, its Stanleys, its MacGabans, 
and O'Conovans the exploits of the Livingstones, the 
Vambferjm, and the Bakers whose books of travel 
are among the most delightful of our companions; 
and which, with all this, is arrogating to itself some 
of the chief functions of Parliament — most of its 



functions of public criticism, most of its functions of 
debate, and many of its functions as a Constitntionul 
check upon the conduct of AUnisterB. 

Yet there never was an institution in the world 
that better deserved to have its history written than 
the Newspaper Press. For the history of the English 
Press is the history, if not of English liberty, of all 
those popular forces and political franchises which 
have given strength and solidity to English institu- 
tions ; renewed the youth of the State ; made England, 
with its ancient monarchical institutions, with its 
feudal relics, with its aristocracy, and with its 
Established Church, the freest State in the world; 
purified the public service; raised the tone of our 
public life ; made bribery and corruption, in the old 
sense of the term, impossible ; and welded together the 
whole British Empire, with all ita races, all its 
religions, into a compact and powerful mass, which 
moves, when It moves at all, with a force, a 
unanimity, and a decision that constitute Public 
OpinioQ one of the marvels of our tima 

I, of course, conixot attempt in the narrow 
compass of this volume to fill the conspicuous blank 
in our literature which will have, one of these days, to 



be fiUed with a history of Journalism. But a aeries 
of publications like this would hardly be complete 
witlioat a volume upon the Kewspaper Press : 'without 
Eome account of its origin, of its development, of its 
present position, and of the men who have made 
it what it is, of the men by whom the Newspaper 
Press is still carried on — the special correspondents, 
the reporters, the contributors, the proprietors; and 
that is the purpose of tie present work. The nature 
of the subject will perhaps justify me, if nothing else 
does, in expressing a hope that mine will not be tho 
least interesting volume of tho series. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Fleet Street — The Newipaper Street of LondDQ— Its Aiiociiitions 
— ShakeBpeare — Lovelaoe — Ben Jomon — Snift — AddiBon— 
Steele— The Spwtoloi—JohinonRndBoswell— The "Mitre"— 
The "Globe"— GoMimith— The Kit-Eat— Milton -Richard- 
iDD— Fielding— The Fleet Street Publishers— The Literature 
of Fleet Street— The Nowspnper Offioee— Fleet Street at 
Night. 

Fleet Street ! What a host of recollections gather 
about this quarter of London ! It ia not a handsome 
street — hardly a picturesque street ; bat it is one of 
the busiest streets in London, aiLd, in. its associations, 
one of the most interesting. 

It was a quarter once famous for itti prison ; it Li 
now famous for its printing offices ; and it is only :is tlie 
newspaper quarter of the metropolis, I suppose, that 
nine people out of ten think of Fleet Street and ita 
vicinity, unless, perhaps, they happen to recollect that 
it was in the old Fleet Prison that Captain Shandon 
wrote the prospectus of the original Pall Mall Gazette, 
"a journal written by gentlemen for gentlemen." 

Yet no street in London is richer in memories 
than the cluster of coffee-houses, taverns, and printing 
offices which constitute Fleet Street. All its histoiy, 
all its traditions, all its associations are of newspapers, 
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of aewBpaper men, and of authors. The shadow of 
Shakespeare still lingers in Shoe Lane. The genius 
and the sorrows of Lovelace, the most gallant and 
gifted of the cavaliers who crowded the Court of tha 
Stuarts, ought to consecrate Gunpowder Alley in the 
ejes of every one who recollecfa his verses to Lucy 
Sacheverell, when leaving her for the French wars — 

"T could not love thee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not Lonour mors ; " 

Or that exquisite song — ' 

" Stone valU do not a piiaon make, 
Not ijQiL bars a, cage." 

Apollo Court still preserves the memory of the famous 
Club-room, where Ben Jonson, "rare Ben Jonson," 
sang his songs and drank his sack and kept his 
bacchMialia, 

"And had hii incenee and his altars smoking." 

You may still dine almost on the site of "The Devil," 
where Colley Cibber used to rehearse his Court odes ; 
where Swift and Addison often dined with Dr. Garth, 
and sat up talking of Pope's " Homer" half the night ; 
where the short-faced gentleman, in his periwig, 
sketched out with Sir Richard Steele, over a bottle of 
canary, the plan of the Spectator, and where they both 
determined to print themselves out, if possible, before 
they died. 

The Fleet Street inns are rich in recollections of 
Sir Rc^er de Coverley, of Will Honeycomb, of Sir 
Andrew Freeport, and of the Templar who made 
, . ^^k' 
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"the time of the play his hour of business." "The 
Mitre," by its name, at any rate, recalLi asaociations 
of Johnson aod Boswell. Most of the famous conver- 
aations took place at the old "Mitre" (pulled down 
half-a-ceatnry ago to enlarge Hoare'a banking-house) 
over a. bottle of port or madeira. It was there 
that the journey to the Hebrides -was planned ; and 
it was there, ■when the journey was oyer, that the 
hero and his bear-leader met to compare notes, and 
to chat over their exploits in the Highlands. " The 
Mitre " was one of the haunts of Pepys. His diary 
is fiill of allusions to it " The Globe " is, or ought to 
be, haunted by memories of Goldsmith and his friends. 
It was the scene of many a rubber of whist, of many a 
.dinner, of many a song, and of many a practical joke, 
in which the author of " The Traveller " bore a part. 

The wits and statesmen of the Kit-Kat Club — 
Addison, Congreve, and Steele, Marlborough, HalifaX; 
and Walpole— have been disinherited of the scene where 
they met to talk over the best means to keep out the 
Stuarts, and to secure the Protestant succession; to 
etch verses npon their club glasses in honour of the 
reigning beauties of the year ; and to teach the golden 
youth of Queen Anne's day how 

" To deep away the daya and drink away the nights." 
But the spirit of the "Kit-Kat" atill lives in Fleet 
Street ; and if the men who now look down upoa us 
from the canvas of Sir Godfrey KneOer could step 
out of their frames in their ruffles and lace, they 
would probably find themselves quite as much at 
home with the newspaper men of to^iay as any of 
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the old haintues of Fleet Street Men of letters as 
they were^distinguished in poetry, in eloquence, and 
in arms — the members of the Kit-Kat Glub, " the 
best club that ever met," were, above all, men of the 
world, politicians and statesmen ; and the journalists 
of the present day I take to be pre-eminentiy the 
representatives of these men of the world and of these 
literary politicians. 

The publishers ought to mark every third house 
with a white atone. All Slmkespeare'a plays were 
published for the first time in Fleet Street, and it was 
through the enterprise of a Fleet Street publisher that 
they were brought into general circulation. It was 
a Fleet Street publisher who gave Milton £5 for 
"Paradise Lost." Diyden's "Virgil," his satires, 
poems, and fables, were all printed in Fleet Street; as 
were all Fielding's, all Richardson's, all Goldsmith's, all 
Johnson's works. Pope's "Homer," Swift's "Gulliver's 
Travels," Walton's "Angler," Goldsmith's " Vicar of 
Wakefield," Defoe's " Eobinson Crusoe " — all bore 
the imprimatur of a Fleet Street printer. 

There are publishers and booksellers still to be 
found in Fleet Street. The relics of the race are stilt 
left. But they are ouly ghosts and relics. The Jjubr 
lishers are now to be found on Ludgate Kill, in 
Paternoster Row, in the Strand, in Albemarle Street, 
in Waterloo Place, in Piccadilly. There are still one» 
or two famous and Nourishing houses to keep up the 
traditions of these bygone days; but in the main all 
the intei-est tmd associations of Fleet Street to-day , 
centre in the newspaper offices. 
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All around joa, as you walk down Fleet Street 
toKlay, are newspaper offioea. The Daily JVeww ap- 
propriates Bouveria Street. The Daily Telegraph 
monopolises Peterborough Court. The Standard, 
with its stately pile of buildings, towers above every- 
thing else in Shoe Lana The Morning Advertiter 
holds possession of one side of the street, and the 
Daily Chronicle o£ the other. The Times' ofEce stands 
in gloomy isolation under the shadow of St. Paul's. It 
is almost the only moruiug newspaper that is published 
beyond the precincts of Fleet Street. The St. James'e 
Gazette blushes unseen in the seclusion of Salisbury 
Square, where Richardson at the end of the day read 
the proofs of Sir Charles Grandison to a coterie of his 
friends over a dish of tea in the garden. The Morning 
Star used to be printed in Salisbury Square ; Lloy^a 
Newspaper ia atiU. But newspapers, as a rule, do not 
court the shade. It is no^ their fashion, if they blush 
at all, to blush unseen. They must live, if they are 
to live, in an atmosphere of publicity ; and in Fleet 
Street you cannot turn either to the right or left 
without being challenged by a newspaper or a 
periodical of some kind. The place swarms with 
newspapers — religious newspapers, comic newspapers, 
sporting newspapers. There are newspaper offices in 
the cellars ; there are newspaper offices in the garrets ; 
and if there is a square foot of space to be found above 
the garrets, I should not bo surprised to find a pale- 
faced correspondent writing against time and space 
for a Chicago or Cork newspaper. 

A few of the newspapers still publish in the 
, , ^<lc 
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Strand, or ia the bye-streets whicli lie off the Strand — 
the Morning Post, the Pall Mall GazetU, the Globe, 
and the Echo — and that was the case originally with 
the Daily Telegraph; but the bulk of tlie Iiondon 
newspapers — all the most distinguished and powei-ful 
of them — are printed and published in Fleet Street, 
or within the area of those magic circles which were 
known in old times as White and Black Friars, The 
names of these Alsatias still live. Perhaps, to some 
extent, their spirit still livea, too, in the dingy streets 
and courts which even yet in many cases recall all too 
vividly Grub Street and the heroes of the " Dunciad." 
These are associations that will never die, and 
perhaps it is not desirable that they should, for they 
give a flavour and a piquancy to Elect Street which it 
might otherwise lack, and constitute part of its history 
quite as much as the pleasanter and nobler associations 
which link us with the days of Burke and Beynolds, 
of Gibbon and Junius, of Wilkes and Home Tooke, 
of Rogers and Charles Lamb, of Dickens and Douglas 
Jerrold, of Leigh Hunt and of Cobbett, and that will 
link the recollections of the next generation with 
Delane, and with the moat brilliant and distinguished 
of modem journalists — with William Howard RusseU, 
with George Augustus Sala, with Edmund Yates, with 
Justin M'Carthy, with Edwin Arnold, and with 
Archibald Forbes. 
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The History of Fleet Street : tlie Hutory of tbe Fregg— TLe Ceutre 
of all Iiitemiitional Telegrapha and Cablea— Special Wirea 
— Special CorrespoudentH — Newspaper Enterprise — A Sub- 
Editor's Room— Tlie Wliispering Gallery of tlio World— The 
Editor and bin Staff— At Work-The Newspaper Train. 

Toe history of Fleet Street is thus practicftlly tlie 
Iiistory of tlie Newspaper Press, of its struggle for 
freedom, for independence, and for power ; and Fleet 
Street to-day, with its energy, etitevprise, and in- 
telligence, is a characteristic representation, of the 
whole spirit of the English Press. 

It IB, I believe, the only street in London that 
knowa not what rest is. 

ITou might almost fire oS a cannon in any of the 
streets around the Royal Exchange aft«r 7 or 8 o'clock 
in the evening without disturbing any one but the sen- 
tries on guard at the Bank, or a solitary housekeeper 
here and there. Most of these streets are a solitude 
after sunset. But that is not the case with Fleet Street. 
It is, indeed, only when all the rest of the business of 
the City ia over and done, that the business of Fleet 
Street begins. You find no one but a. few clerks, and 
perhaps a sub-editor, in the newspaper offices of Fleet 
Street in the day-tirae ; but in the evening, when 
the bankers, brokers, and merchants of the City ai* 
smoking the pipe of peace, or playing quiet rubbers 
of wbist, in their pleasant villas on the Thames, a fresh 
set of men appear upon the scene — quiet, thoughtful, 
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pallid men, with here and there one of rubicund 
visage ; and all through the hours of the night, till 
2 or 3 o'clock in the morning, Fleet Street is one of 
l^e busiest spots in London — all life, all action, full 
of busy bi-ains and busier hands. 

All the telegraph wires in England, all the tele- 
graph wires in Europe, all the submarine cables in the 
world, are brought together in Fleet Street ; and when 
the wires and cables have completed their day's work 
with the mercantile men of the City, the newspaper 
men take possession of them, and we see the result of 
the night's work upon our breakfast tables with the 
tea and toast in the morning. 

Telegrams from Tunis ; telegrams from St. Peters- 
burg ; telegrams from Constantinople ; telegrams from 
Calcutta, Lahore, or Simla; a Bpeech of the Frimo 
Minister's in Yorkshire, or a speech by the leader of the 
Opposition in Devonshire ; the account of a strike in 
the Palatinate, or a criticism upon a new play pro- 
duced in Paris ; the prices of tea, tallow, cotton, 
corn, or hides at all the chief seats of commerce, 
from Pekin to Valparaiso or San Francisco : there 
is nothing loo great and hardly anyttung too small for 
a newspaper to grapple with. It deals with equal 
freedom with a comet or a crisis. It discusses with 
the same frankness a fresh theory of the origin of 
creation, and a fresh play of Boucicault's or Dumas'. 

A few years ago the Timet was the only newspaper 

that kept special correspondents in the chief capitals of 

Europe, and even tlie Times made very slight iise of 

tlic telegraph for the transmission of its news. Itq 

, . ^^k' 
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FariB correapondent sat down in. his dressing-gown and 

Blippers to write most of his letter before breakiast in 
order to catch the poet, and the Times, by publishing 
his letter within twcnty-fonr lionrs, was in this way 
generally a couple of days ahead of its contemporaries 
with Frencli news. To-day there is no leading news- 
paper that does not possess a staff of coiTespondents in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Eome, Constantinople, and St.. 
Petersburg, and the bulk of their correspondence is 
transmitted to London day by day by telegraph, and 
ti-ansmitted in two or three cases by special wire. 
The London newspapers are all in Paris before the 
day is over, and we ourselves in London are often ahead 
of the Parisians themselves with their intelligence. 

■ Nor is this a!L The Times, the Standard, the 
Daily N^eins, and the Daily Telegraph have their cor- 
respondents in New York, in Calcutta, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in the ports of the Yellow River, in 
the capitals of tKose flourishing settlements at the 
Antipodes which are reproducing, under the southern 
cross, the life of English towns and villages ; and 
wherever anything is taking place that is of the 
slightest interest to Englishmen — upon the banks of 
tlie 0x113, in the pahs of New Zealand, upon the Eed 
River, in the valley of the Hawkesbnry, in the valley 
of the Nile, or in the settlements which have grown 
up around the Cape of Storms — the ptineijml news- 
papers are sure to have two or three correspondents 
specially told off from their staff to keep us posted up 
day by day with theraarch of annieaorthe develop- 
ments of diplomacy. 
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All, or almost all, tliat these correapondenta send is 
sent by telegraph, without the slightest consideration 
as to expense ; and in this way we have upon our 
breakfast tables, by eight or nine o'clock in the morning, 
in terse and vivid forma, a complete synopsis of all 
that it concerns us to know of the state of the world — 
all that we want to know about armies, about the pros- 
pects of agriculture, about the markets, about the 
manoeuvres of rival statesmen and ministers. Tbe 
special correspondent has practically superseded the 
ambassador, and " the man in the street " with a 
special edition of his newspaper in his hand is often 
twenty minutes ahead with his intelligence of the 
Houses of Parliament, and even of the Minister in his 
cabinet 

The subeditor's room of a newapaper-office is not, 
as a rule, a place to inipress a Stranger overmuch. It 
is a place of litter and ooufusion. But there are few 
more interesting spots in the world than those where, 
under the glare of half a dozen gas-lights, all the 
telegraph wires in the world are, as it were, gathered 
into a focus, and are whispering the transactions and 
secrets of the globe into the ears of the sub-editor and 
his assistants. 

All through the still and silent houra of the night, 
when deep sleep falls upon man, the sub-editor and 
his assistants are listening to voices that are speaking 
to them from every point of the compass — to the elo- 
quence of a Gladstone or a Bright, to the taunts and 
sneers of a sardonic leader of the Opposition, to the con- 
sultations of physicians gathered around the sick bed 
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of a President or a, Kaiser who Itas been struck down 
by a pistol or tie shell of an assassin, to the shouts of 
victory that echo from the field of battle, to the 
plaudits that signalise the appearance of a new star upoa 
the operatic stage, or to the cry of distress that ever 
and anon sounds over land and sea from the crew and 
passengers of a steamer sinking off the coast of New- 
foundland or of South Afi'ica. The sub-editor's room 
is a sort of whispering gallery for the whole world, 
and, sitting in that room, you can lay your finger upon 
the pulse of the minister in his cabinet, or watch all 
the mysterious currents of trade and commerce which 
will be scanned the next morning with the deepest 
interest by every merchant who sends produce to 
English ports. 

These telegrams, reports, and price lists constitute 
the raw material of the newspaper conductor. They 
have to be explained, to he illustrated, to be criticised, 
to be set out in their true bearings upon the course 
of events, to be weighed, to be measured, to be tested 
and scrutinised in a hundred ways ; and this consti- 
tutes the moat arduous and responsible task of the 
journalist. 

The Newspaper Press is not without its faults. 
It is often partial — often partisan. It gives one 
man's speech, and it suppresses another. It is apt 
to assume everything against one set of men, and to 
assume everything in favour of another. It some- 
tinies takes upon itself to deal off-hand with subjects 
which, to be properly dealt with, require more know- 
ledge, more leisure, and clearer views than any public 
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writer can bring to bear npon any subject in a conple 
of hours at miduight. But newspapers maku it a rule 
to have something to say orety morning upon every 
topic or question of the slightest public interest : to 
say something even when there is nothing distinctly 
to the purpose to be said, except perhaps that ct 
starting a conversation at breakfast, or in a club 
window ; and considering the conditions under which 
newspapers are puUislied, the clearness, steadiness, 
and sagaci^ that distinguish their views are in the 
bigheet degree creditable to the courage, intelligence, 
, and conscientiousness of their conductors. 

A great deal might be said of these conditions — of 
the rush of reporters with their copy from the Houses 
of Parliament, from the courts of law, from the 
bheati'ee, from public meetings ; of the constant patter 
of tel^raph boys all through the night, with their 
showers of pink envelopes ; of the rattle of machinery; 
of the glare of gas ; of the busy scenes in the printing 
office ; of the equally bu^ scene in the editor's room, 
where, in a ten minutes' converaatiou, or less, the 
policy of the paper has to be settled upon every point 
of the day ; and of the way in which, in two or three 
hours, the leaders for the next day are dashed off by 
the fresh, keen, and thoughtful men who, with a pen 
in their hands and a printer's boy at their elbow, are 
prepared to say in a column of bourgeois all that can 
be said upon every question of the day, whether the 
question be one of politics, of science, of morality. 

There is no greater triumph of art in the present 
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day tlioD tbe Tun rriin g newspaper which is laid upon 
our breakfnat-tables, day by day, all the year round, 
with the regularity of tho sun and the aeasong. It 
represents ia a familiar form what can be done by 
capital and enterprise, by dash and daring, by calm 
and thoughtful intelligence ; and, coiksidering the con- 
ditions under which a daily newspaper is produced, the 
way in which news is gathered from eveiy point of the 
compass, how it is set out, illustrated, and presented 
to the world in the course of a few hours, with 
all the light that previous experience, reading, obser- 
vation, and talent can bring to bear upon it ; and 
how, when the newspaper is printed, it is despatched 
in the course of three or four hours by special trains 
to every town in the kingdom — from Paddington to 
Peneanee, from Sti Fancras to Perth — the marvel is 
how well, day by day, the newspaper anticipates and 
expresses the opinions which men of slower percep- 
tions or more deliberate judgment form over their 
coffee and cigars in the morning. 

The Press errs, no doubt, now and then, but it is, 
on tho whole,' honest, independent, and able ; and as 
long as that is the case, the English Press, with all its 
faults, must remain what it is at present — one of the 
ornaments of our public life, one of the surest guaran- 
tees for the purity of our public men, and one of the 
bulwarks of public lilicrty. 
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Roman Newipaperi— 'Wliai they were— Their Coatenti— Tienneaa 
Nempapen — Origin of Qaittte — Lord Burleigh and Engliih 
New»papBr8 — Tiifl Armada — Newepapem in the Britiih 
MuMum— Forgaies— The Weellff Newe* of 1B22— The firat 
Genuine Newspaper — Nathaniel BuKer— Newmriteta — Who 
and What they Were — The Ciwulation of their Letters Super- 
Beded bj NewspaperB— What these Were— The Licensing Act 
— Suppression of Xewapapen — The London OmeUe — The 
InUIHofnorr—lts Editor. 

TiiEBE hfks been a good deal of controversy as to the 
origin of the Newspaper Press — whether it is the de- 
velopment of a Eoman, of a Veaetlan, or of a Chinese 
idea, or whether it is the spontaneous growth of our 
own eoiL 

It is an idle controversy. 

There could be no newspapers, in the sense in 
which we use the wcwd, till the invention of printing ; 
and till a few years ago the British Isles were the 
only spot in Europe where, if there was sufBcient 
intelligence, there was sufficient public spirit on the 
])art of the people to publish a newspaper. 

The Romans had their Acta Liuma, and these 
Acta Diuma may have contained much of the matter 
wbicli an English newspaper contains to-day — all the 
military and naval appointments of the day, all the 
victories of the imperial arms, a few notes upon 
the treasons, stratagems, and spoils that ruffled the 
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peace of the imperial Court, a few lines about the 
eacrifices of the Augura, about the matches of gladia- 
tors, about the fall of an aerolite on the Palatine Hill, 
about the decrees of an ^dile or the &eaks of a 
consul. Julius- Cwsar ia said to have ordered the acts 
of the Senate and the people to be published in the. 
Acta Diuma; a.ni there ia a tradition that the journals 
were hung up in the gtJlerioa of hia villa, in order 
that every one might know what was doing in Rome 
and the provinces. 

The Eepubiic of St. Mark possessed its news- 
papers, and if we did not borrow the idea of a 
newspaper from the Venetians, it is exceedingly pro- 
bable that we borrowed many of the terms which are 
in familiar use to-day in connection with newspapers. 
Taie the woid ganelle. That ia clearly of Venetian 
origin. The Venetian newspapers were, like those of 
tlie Komans, in MS. They were hung up in galleries 
and public places in Venice, hke the Acta Ifiuma 
upon the banks of tbe Tiber, and if you wished to read 
them you had to pay a gazetta. Hence the term gazetlea. 
The newspapers took their name from tiie coin that 
was charged for reading them. There is another 
explanation, I believe — the explanation that gazette 
ia derived from gaz:er6tta, a magpie^ But I only 
mention that to put it aside. It ia not etymology; 
it ia aatire. The word newspaper itself is neither 
Eoman nor Venetian. It ia, like the thing which 
it represents, emphatically English. But the word 
gassette still preserves the memory of the Bepublio of 
St. Mark and of the Notizie Scritte, in which, month 

, . ^ik 
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hy niuntli, the Council of Ten permitted the Venetians 
to know, upon authority, how the forces of the Re- 
public were faring in their sbruggle against the Turks 
in Dalmatia. 

Those gazettes are said to have been published ia 
Augsburg, in Vienna, and in most of the German 
towns ; and this is eo likely to have been the case 
that it would be preposterous to say they were not 
But there are no apecimens of Venetian, Viennese, 
or Augsburg newspapers of an eai'lier date than 1612; 
and almost concurrently with the appearance of these 
newspapers we have newspapers of our own. 
s/ Lord Burleigh has the credit of having published 
the first English newspaper ; and the story, if not true, 
is one that Englishmen may perhaps be pardoned for 
believing to be true, because it connects the origin of 
the English newspaper press with one of the most 
picturesque and romantic incidents in English history 
— the preparations of the Spaniards for the invasion 
of England. It was necessary to put all Ehigland on 
the alert for the Armada, and Burleigh is said to have 
hit npon the idea of doing this by means of a news- 
paper. If that was the case, the English Press owes 
its origin to the year 1588, and to the first of that 
race of statesmen by profession who have done so 
much for English freetlom and English greatness. 

It is quite possible, of course, that Burleigh may 
have borrowed the idea from Venice, from Augsburg, 
or from Vienna, But those who adopt the theory of the 
Venetian origin of newspapers, are met at the outset 
with a difficulty. The first English newspaper was 
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not a Gazette ; it was a Mercury. The interesting 

Eriea of newspapers in the British Museum, which 
ire for a long time supposed to represent the 
rliest English newspapers, are forgeries, transparent 
foi-geries, which ought never to have imposed upon a 
single man of critical sagacity. But even forgeries, 
if tiiey are to bo sufficiently plausible to impose upon 
men of intelligence, must preserve some of the marks 
which distinguished the originals, and these newspaper 
forgeries in the British Museum may be accepted as 
proofs that the earliest English newspapers were not 



The Weekly Newes of 1622 is the earliest English 
newspaper that is above suspicion of any kind. This 
was the production of Nathaniel Butter; and if any 
single man is entitled to have his name associated with 
the English Press as its founder, that distinction be- 
longs to the news-writer who first hit upon the idea 
of printing all the news of the day upon a single 
sheet, of publishing it regularly week by week upon 
fixed days, and of giving it a distinctive title. That is 
what Butter did, and did at a time wlien there was 
nothing that could with strictness be called a news- 
paper. There may have been many publications of 
various kinds in existence in Butter's time— publica- 
tions which were hardly distinguishable from his, and 
hardly distinguishable from newspapers ; but till 
Butter hit upon this device of printing the chief 
jpart of the news of the day — that is, of issuing a 
newspaper — the only means that existed for circulat- 
ing intelligence was by means of the news-letters. 
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The ttrislocmcy, living four or five months in the 
year in Iiondon, were anxious, when they were in the 
country, to know what was going on at Court, in 
the coffee-houses and theatres ; and in order to keep 
themselves posted up in the gossip of London, they 
retained the services of a news-writer, who made it 
his business to collect all the chit-chat of the day, 
and to put it together in as presentable and pleasant 
a form as his skill would permit. 

These news-writers were sometimes retired (Captain?, 
sometimes printers, sometimes men who made this 
work a profession by itself. A peer kept his own special 
correspondent, and paid him a handsome salary — a 
good deal more than he paid his chaplain, and perhaps 
as much as he paid his falconer ; but the general 
plan was for a bench of magistrates to club together 
for a letter, and this letter was read in the private 
room of the magistrates before they took their seat 
upon the bench to deal with poachers, shrews, and 
highwaymen. 

There are very few of these letters now to be 
found ; but Sir James Mackintosh, when preparing for 
his "History of England," took a good deal of trouble to 
find as many as possible, and his collection, if it showed 
nothing else, showed how eagerly these sort of letters 
were read, how they were handed about, how weD, as 
far as the chit-chat of the capital was concerned, they 
filled the place which is filled by the society papers 
and London letters of to^y. It is clear from these 
specimens that, as Macaulay has put it, the news- 
writer rambled fixim coffee-room to coffee'room collect- 
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ing reports, squeezed himself into the Sessions House 
at the Old Bailey if there was an interesting trial, 
a&j, perhaps obtained admission to the gallery of 
Whitehall, and noticed how the King and Duke 
looked. In this way he gathered materials for weftkly 
epistles destined to enlighten some county town or 
some bench of niatio magistrates. Such were the 
sources frqin which the inhabitants of tlie lai^eat 
provincial cities, and the body of the gentry and 
elei'gy, learned almost all that they knew of the history 
of their own time. 

Nathaniel Butter was one of these news-writers, 
and apparently a very popular and busy one ; for the 
demands upon his pen were so great that, instead of 
writing his letters, he hit upon the idea of collecting 
and arranging all the news of the day, printing it in 
a single sheet, and posting it into the country upon a 
fixed day of the week. That wastheoriginofthe Weekly 
JVeww. The Weekly Newes was a success. It reached 
a large circulation, and people who had till then had 
to trust to gossip, to a stray traveller, or to a glimpse 
now and then of a MS. letter, or of what was left 
of it after it had been well thumbed by a hundred 
hands, all at once found themselves on an equality 
with the best-informed people in the country. 

But newspapers did not supersede news-letters all 
at once. Those who could afford to pay for a special 
letter from London continued to do so, looking down, 
of course, with scorn and contempt upon the crowd 
who were willing to share their news in common, as 
in the roadside inns they sometlmeB shared a bed. 
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I^ews-letters continued to be written as late as the 
year 1712; but long before tlien the news-writers, 
in order to economise tlieir own labour, had been in 
the habit of purchasing half-printed newspapers— that 
is, newspapers which, with a couple of pages of printed 
matter, left a couple of pages blank for the London 
correspondent to fill up with his own special gossip or 
suggestions. 

I cannot say much for the contents of these news- 
papers. The poorest paper that is published in a 
county town to-day, with its police reports, its market 
reports, its selection of local news about the mayor 
or the borough i-eeve, about the county surveyor and 
the superintendent of police, is far sup^ior in all 
respects to the Wetkly Newea or the Public Inielligeneer 
of the seventeenth century. The most sparkliug para- 
graphs you find in them are paragraphs about mer- 
muidii in the Thames, or upon the Goodwin Sands, 
and the paper they are printed upon would not 
now be thought fit for a street ballad. 

Out of London there was not a single newspaper) 
and even in London there were not many. They 
spi'ang up everywhere during the Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealth, but very few of them survived the 
Restoration. You could not publish a newspaper at 
all without the permission of the Star Chamber, and 
the Star Chamber was chary of granting permission. 
The Licensing Act expired in 1679, and the instant 
tliis expired the printers tried to make use of the 
freedom which they thought belonged to them as- 
part of their birthi'ight The result was a blank dis' 
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appointment, "Any person," as Macaula; says, in 
his History, " might print, at his own risk, a history,' 
a sermon, or a poem, without the previous approba- 
tion of any officer; but the judges wei-e unanimously 
of opinion tliat this liberty did not extend to gazettes, 
and that, by the common law of England, no man, 
not authorised by the Crown, had a right to publish 
(>oliticaI news. While the Whig party was still for- 
midable, the Government thought it ejcpedient occa- 
sionally to connivo at the open violation of this rule. 
During the great battle of the Exclusion Bill many 
new8i>apers were suffered to appear— the ProtestatU 
IrtteUigence, the Current IntelHijence, the Domegtio 
Intelligence, the True Itewg, the London Mercury. 
Kone of these were published oftener than twice a 
week. None exceeded in size a single small leaC 
The quantity of matter which one contained in a year 
was not more than is often fonnd in two numbei-s of 
the Times. After the defeat of the Whigs, it was no 
longer necessary for the King to be sparing in the use 
of that which all his judges had pronounced to be Lis 
undoubted prerogative. At the close of his reign no 
newspaper was suffered to appear witliout his allow- 
ance, and his allowance was given exclusively to the 
Londoji Gazette. The London Gazette came out only 
on Mondays and Thursdays. The contents generally 
were a royal proclamation, two or three Tory addresses, 
notices of two or three promotions, an account of a 
skirmish between the imperial troops and the 
Janissarfea on the Danube, a description of a 
Jiighwayman, an awiQUnceiueut of a grand cock-tight 
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between two pei-aona of honour, and an advertisement 
ofikiDg a reward for a strayed dog. The whole made 
up two pages of moderate size. Whatever was 
communicated respecting mattera of the highest 
moment was communicated in the most meagre and 
formal Htyle. Sometimes, indeed, when the Govern- 
ment was disposed to gratify the public curiosity 
respecting an important transaction, a broadside was 
put forth giving fuller details than could be found 
in the Gazette ; but neither the Gaeetle nor any 
Bupplementaiy broadside printed by authority ever 
contained any intelligence which it did not suit the 
purposes of the Court to publish. The most im- 
portant Parliamentary debates, the most interesting 
events in our history, were passed over in profound 
silence," and -it was only through the news-writers 
that people out of London hesird even of the trial and 
acquittal of the seven bishops. 

It is difficult, however, even with bit ajid bridle, 
to curb the spirit of a free people, and the Govern, 
ment, tindiiig it impossible to put down newspapers 
altogether, thought it best, if newspapers must be 
published, to place them in the hands of men whom they 
could trust; and this explains the appearance in 1663 
of the first newspaper that was worthy to be called a 
newspaper. I mean, of course, the Intelligencer. 

The Editor of the Intelligencer was Sir Eoger 
L'Estrange. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sir Roger L'Estrange— The Tint Man who made hta Mark on the 
Presi— His Character as a. PobBo Writer— His Conduct a^ 
Uoenier of the Preu— Hia Anceatrj— A GaTaliei^-Offers to 
aeize King's Lynn for Charlas T. — !■ Captnred and Imprisoned 
— Escapes, and Croeees the Channel — Eetgms — Oliver's 
" Fiddler " — The Eeatoration — Suppreasion of Newspapera — 
Oliver's '' Fiddler " Sorvejoc of the Printing Pressea for 
Cbarlea II.— Bceeives a Patent of Monopoly—The Joumaliit 
of the Kestorstion — First Jouraalist to Sit in tbe House of 
Commons — Knighted by James II. — rjewspapera Supersede 
Tracts— The Eevolution- L'Batrange Arrested - His End. 

There were heroes before Agamemnon, and there 
were newspaper editors before Sir Eoger L'Estrange, 
But till the appearance of Sir Roger L'Estrange, all 
the public writers whose names have come down to ua 
are, like Ossiau's heroes, shadows with the sfara dimly 
shining through them. The characters of most of them 
are to be found in the old plays — in Ben Jonson, in 
Shirley, in Beaumont and Tletcher — -but none of the 
sketches are flattering. There is nothing coarser or 
crueller in Aristophanes than the caricature of 
Nathaniel Butter in The Staple qf yews and T/ie 
fair Maid of the Iwn. Marchmont !N"eedham is said 
to have been the patriarch of the English Press, and 
perhaps strictly he is. Milton, Dryden, Andrew 
Marvel, and Defoe were aJl contributors to the Ni^ws- 
paper Press during the Commonwealth ; and it is 



notorious that daring the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell the Press was freer than it was in the 
reign of either of the Stuarts. "I and my subjects 
perfectly well understand each other," said a, Prussian 
, ruler, " They say what they like ; I do what I like." 
And that was apparently the case during the Com- 
monwealth. The Protector did what he liked ; the 
Press said what it liked. But Sir Roger L'£ktrange, 
if not the -first or most distinguished of English 
journalists, is the first man who has left his mark 
distinctly upon the English Press. 

That mark is not an honourable ona Sir Roger 
L'Estrange wu.s distinguished by many of the highest 
qualities of a newspaper conductor. He possessed 
every kind of courage. ' He knew how to use his 
rapier as well as his pen. He was a man of infinite 
resource, a man of sagacity and scholarship. He was 
master of a strong, racy, and taking style. He had a 
keen perception of humour. Ho never took more 
than one view of a subject, and he knew how to put 
the strong points of, that view in a way to strike the 
public mind. But he had one grave fault : he was 
venal. He is said to have been the first English 
journalist who sold his pen as a soldier of fortune 
sold his sword ; and as Licenser of the Press he was 
sterner and more tyrannical than those who put him 

Perhaps some of the darker lines in this sketch 
may be due to the fact that we know very little of 
Sir Roger L'Estrange except what we hear of him 
from his enemies. Sir Boger L'Estrange was a fory. 
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Hia lite has been written by Whigs, and geneniUy by 
Whigs smarting from his caatigations in the Intellir 
geneer, in the Observator, or from hia acts aa Licenaer 
of the Press. But Sir Koger L'Estrange, in his sword 
and iiifSes, stands out conspicuously as the most dis- 
tinguished public writer of the reigns of Charles II. 
and James 11. ; and if morally he was no better than 
the crowd of triflers and raueg who were found in 
Whitehall, he is entitled at leaat to the credit of 
being, what very few of these men were, a brilliant 
scholar and a writer of pure and vigorous English. 

Hia career in itself is not without interest. He 
was a cadet of an ancient and famous houae. There 
have been veiy few reigns since those of the Edwards 
in whicli the L'Estrangea have not borne anus or sat 
in the House of Commons ; and in the early struggles 
of Charles L and the Long Parliament, the L'EstrangeR 
took an active part. Boger L'Estrange, possessing the 
hot blood of hia family, offered to seize the town of 
Lynn for the King, and raised a regiment in Norfolk 
for the purpose. But the Roundheads fell upon him 
before he was able to strike a blow, captured biui, 
tried him by court-martial as a traitor, and ordered 
him to be shot. He was not shot; he was cast into 
prison, and kept there under his sentence for four 
years. But even this prolonged torture did not tame 
hia spirit. He escaped, and the first use ho made of 
his liberty was to try and raise an insurrection in 
Kent. The attempt failed, and Boger L'Estrange 
ciossed (he Channel to save his head. Here he lived 
OS best he could for several yeai-s. But when the 
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Protector, in the plenitude of his power, offered fl free 
]Mir(Ioii to the Royalists, Roger L'Estrange was one of 
the first to take advantage of the' amnesty. He not . 
only returned ; he presented himaelf at the Court of 
the Protector, kissed his hand, and turned his skill 
with the basa-yiol to account to conciliate the goodwill 
of Cromwell. His companions-in-f^ms sneered at him 
as "Oliver's fiddler;" but taunts of this kind nerer 
troubled L'Estraiige. He thought it better to live 
as Oliver's fiddler than to starve as the page of a 
crownless king; and under Cromwell's protection 
Roger L'Estrange turned his pen to much better 
(lecouut than he liad turned his sword under Charles. 

The Restoration found Roger L'Estrange living by 
his pen and hia wits; but no one was prompter or 
louder in welcoming the i-etuni of the royal exile than 
Oliver's fiddler, or, I may add, more resolute in his 
determination to turn the Restoration to his own ac- 
count The newspapers, with few exceptions, loudly 
denounced the Restoration, and the first, or almost the 
fii'st, act of Charles TI. was to suppress the newspapers. 
Oliver's fiddler was made Surveyor of the Imprimery 
and Printing Presses, and he soon vindicited his ap- 
pointment. He suppressed all the newspapers that 
were at all hostile to the new order of things, 
and he received, in return, a royal patent grants 
ing him "the sole privilege of writing, printing, and 
publishing all narratives, advertisements. Mercuries, 
intelligencers, diumals, and otJier books of public 
intelligence." 

The Intelligencer was the first result of this patent. 
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It made its appearance on the 31st of August, 1663, 
and it set forth upon its title-page tliat it was pub- 
lished, bj royal permission, for the satisfaction and 
information of the people — as a sort of contemptuous 
concession to the debased taste of the crowd for know- 
ing the actions and counsels of those who condeacended 
to govern them. The Intelligencer was continued till 
the publication of the London Gazette in 1665, and 
was afterwards replaced by the Obsercator. 

Sh- Roger L'Estrange was the journalist of the 
Restoration. He was the first English journalist to sit 
in the House of Commons, the first Englisli jouroalbt 
distinguished by the favour of the Crown, and the first 
English writer to make journalism a profession. 

Nor is this all; for Sir Roger L'Estrange did much 
to make the Newspaper Press the institution that it 
is. Till his time, the discussion of public questions 
was carried on principally by means of tracts ; and 
the presses of Oxfotd, Cambridge, and London teemed 
with publications of that kind in the discussion of 
Popery even in 1685. But the circulation of these 
tracts was contemptible in comparison with that of the 
Intelligencer axiA the OhservcUor ; and from the time 
of Sir Roger L'Estrange, the discussion of public 
questions has been carried on in the main in the 
Newspaper Pi-ess. 

The Revolution, based as it was npon popular 
principles, was of the highest service to the Press ; 
, but it proved the ruin of Sir Roger L'Estrange. He 
was too proud, perhaps too old, to fall in with the 
humour of the day, and he was too powerful as a 
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writer to be left alone. The Wiiga soon, found an 
excuse for putting him under lock and key in Lis old, 
quurters in Newgate ; and, old, broken, and im- 
poverished, he eaded a long and turbulent career in 
])Overty, proscription, and prison. 
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The EeTolntion— What it Did uidliow it Affected tbe Prea— The 
liberty of the PreM — How it was Secured— Sir Boger 
L'Eitrange'ji SuccaMor— Catalogne Fraser — His Foible — 
licensea a Pamphlet on the Aathonhip of "EikonBoBilike "— A 
Popular Exploaion— The Ueezuer I>i>ini>icd — Edmund Bohun 
Appointed— BefuMU to license a " History of the Bloody 
Assize "—Sanctions a worlt on William and Mary as Con- 
querora — General Indignation — The licenseF ordered to 
Attend at the Bar of the House of Commoni — Censured 
and DUmiised — The Cenaonhip ceases. 

We owe many things to the Revolution. It substi- 
tuted cm Act of Parliament for the theory of Divine 
right. It placed the rights of the people on a level 
with those of their rulers. It secured the Protestant 
religion, gave us a system of indirect taxation, 
brought the revenue and expenditure of the State 
under tho conti'ol of the House of Commons, aud, 
perhaps without intending tt, conferred upon us a 
privilege which has in the long run produced greater 
changes in the English Constitution than all the 
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principles of the RevolutioQ put together. It eatab- 
lished the Freedom of the Press. 

There ia nothing about the liberty o£ the Press in 
the Bill of Rights or the Act of Settlement. The i-evolu- 
tionary chiefs never thought of the Press, and even if 
they had thought of it, it is not at all likely that they 
would have thought of stipulating for any special 
liberty for the Presa in the way of criticism upon 
public men or public affairs. The Revolution was 
based upon popular principles ; but the Itovolution 
was the work of men who, aristocratic to the tips of 
their fingers, had no more intention of sharing with 
the whole population the privileges which they asserted 
foi' themselves, or of submitting their own conduct 
a&d policy to the free criticism of the public Press, 
than they had of sharing their estates with the people 
at large. Neither of these things was in the bond. 

Almost the first thing that the Whigs did was to 
dismiss Sir Roger L'Estrange from the office of 
Licenser. But the office itself was not abolished. All 
the restrictions imposed upon the Press — all the p^ns 
and penalties, all the mutilations, all the cruel and 
ignominious punishments, the pillory, the stocks, the 
cartings and whippings — were still kept up 

" Eartoss on high stood nnabaalied Defoe," 

and where the author of " Robinson Cnisoe " had to 
stand almost every contemporary of Defoe might have 
had to stand, if he had happened to advocate an un- 
]K>pular cause with Defoe's courage and Defoe's 
candour. 
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But the Whigs, if they did not repeal tlie Licens- 
ing Law, put into Sir Roger L'Estmnge's office a man 
of a very different temper from the editor of the 
Observator ; a Scot, who, from his habit of attending 
book sales and treasuring auctioneers' catalogues, was 
known in all the coffee houses from St. Paul's to 
Charing Cross as Catalogue Fraser. You might 
publish anything under hia sanction if, with your 
MS., you only put an " Elzevir" into your pocket as a 
]iresent to the Licenser; and every one knew thia. 
The Tories sneered at the Licenser's foible ; the 
Whigs laughed at it ; but both in turn made use of 
it for their own purposes, till one morning all the 
newspapers came out with the announcement of a 
new and startling work upon the authorship of the 
" Eikon Basiliie." 

No one in the present day thinks of tracing the 
hand of Charles I. in the " Eikon Basilike ; " but in 
1692 it was an article of faith with half the nation 
at least that the " Eikon Basilite " was the work 
of the martyred King, and the Licenser, without the 
slightest hesitation apparently, permitted this faith 
to be called in question by a critic in a cassock who 
held most of the superstitions of his cloth in con- 
tempt. The Tories denounced the book, denounced 
the author, and denounced the Licenser, and the 
Ministiy, bowing to the storm, called upon him to 

" Catalt^e " Fraser was replaced by one of thone 
Tories who had taken the oaths to William and Mary, 
Edmund Bohun ; and Bohua soon made the Whigs wish 
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that they had put up with Eraser, or that they had 
not been, so hasty in dismissing L'Estriinge. Bohuii 
refused to give his imprimatur to a " History of tlie 
Bloody Assizes," or to a " Chaige" of Lord Waixing- 
too's, because the "History" made martyi-s and 
heroes of rebels, and because the " Charge " con- 
tained some coQtemptuoTia criticisms upon the 
theory of Divine right and passive obedience. But 
within six weeks of the day upon which he refused 
to allow these things to be published, he gave his 
sanction to the publication of a work whicli re- 
presented William and. Mary as conquerors, and 
claimed the allegiance of Englishmen upon that 
ground. 

This publication produced a greater storm than 
the criticism upon the " Eikoa Basilike.'' The House 
of Commons ordered the Licenser to attend at the 
Bar of the House, and explain how he came to permit 
its publication, and the publication itself was ordered 
to be burned in Palace Yard by the common hang- 
mart. Milton had inveighed against the Censorship 
with incomparable eloquence and ^orce, and inveighed 
in vain. But what Milton with all his eloquence 
could not do was brought about by the perversity and 
folly of Bohun in suppressing Lord Warrington's 
"Chaise," and in publishing Blount's squib against 
William and Mary. The publication which led to 
this explosion was the work of Edward Blount, and 
is now known to have been a trick to turn popular 
indignation i^inst the Licenser and the licensing 
system. It produced the effect it was intended to 
,'il': 
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produce — it turned the whole flood of public iadigna- 
tioii against the licensing systera and the Licenser. 
Bohun was diamissed, and the Censorship of thfl 
Press practically came to an end. 
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The age of Anne is the classic age of English litera- 
ture. It waa the age of Addison, of Swift, of Pope, 
of Prior, and of Steele. It was the age of the 
Spectator and of the Toiler. But.it possesses another 
claim upon our notice which is generally overlooked. 
It produced the £rst daily newspaper that was 
published in this country — perhaps the first that was 
published in Europe. 

This was the Daily CourarU. It made its appear- 
ance on Uie 11th of March, 1702, three days after the 
accession of Queen Anne. 

The Daily Courant was not a publication that can 
be compared with the Times or the Standard of to-day. 
, . ^^k' 
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It was about the size of a, single page of the Spectator, 
was printed only upoti one side, and it contained 
on thitt side nothing more than a few scraps of intelli- 
gence, in which to-day it is difficult to find anything of 
special interest. Its literary value is nil. It was not 
a publication that will bear comparison for a moment 
with the Taller, the Spectator, the Guardian, or the 
Freeiiolder ; but it is to us of far more interest, as the 
first sign of the Newspaper Press in a form which can 
be traced in the journals of the present day. 

Neither the Taller, the Spectator, tho Guardian, 
nor the Freeluylder made the slightest attempt to deal 
with politics. The fashions, the foibles, and the follies 
of the day were their themes, and they dealt with 
those BO freshly and piqaantly, with so much wit and 
humour, and in such pure English, that they are read 
to-day as pictures of life and manners quite as much 
as they are read for their style. 

We owe politiciil journalism to Defoe, and Defoe 
paid the penalty of his courage with his ears. Nearly 
the whole of Defoe's reputation to-day rests upon his 
" Adventures of Bobinson Crusoe." But " Robinson 
Crusoe " is only one of a couple of hundred publica- 
tions which made Daniel Defoe one of the most con- 
spicuous men in the reigns of William and Mary and 
of Anne. 

Perhaps if Defoe had been as prudent as Addison 
and Prior, he might, like Addiaon and Prior, have 
risen to the rank of a Secretary of State or of a 
Minister Plenipotentiary ; but Defoe was too hot- 
headed to conflult either prudence or propriety, and 
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instead of sitting in the Hou3« of Commons aad 
basking in the smilea of a Minister, he found that 
even in the Augustan age of English literature it was 
easier to find your way into a prison than a palace. 
" The Shortest Way with the Dissenters," turned out in 
the end to be the shortest way with Defoe into a cell 
in the Old Bailey. The House of Commons read bia 
pamphlet, proaovnced it to be a scandalous and sedi- 
tious publication, and committed the author without 
more ado to gaol. That would have been enough to 
convince most men of the error of their ways. But 
Defoo was above trifles of this kind. From behind his 
bars he snapped his fingers at the House of Commons, 
and sat down there and then and planned a periodical 
publication which should discuss, in the face of the 
House of Commons, all the questions of policy and 
finance which the House of Commons held to belong 
exclusively to itself. Defoe called his periodical 
A Bevieto of tlie Affaire of State. He published 
it at first only once a week ; but finding the specula- 
tion profitable, he began to issue it three times a week 
—on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. This was the 
first attempt on the part of the Press to deal with 
questions of State policy, and it was a bold and 
successful attempt. 

Defoe's Review is hardly to be found to-day outside 
ih& walls of the British Museum. Yet during the ten 
or eleven year^ of its existence this Eeview did more 
to guide and influence the opinion of the day than 
is done by any of the Reviema which have taken 
its place. Defoe's Review soon found a rival in th«) 
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Examiner. The Examiner was the organ of tlie 
High Tory party. BoUngbroke, Swift, Atterbury, 
and Prior all contributed to its pages, and their con- 
tributioas were ao puogent and keen that the Whigs 
thought it necessary to start a rival £xaTniner, the 
Whiff Examiner, under the editorship of Addisou, 
But their reign was short — very short. All these Se- 
viewa were killed by the imposition of the newspaper 
tax — the first of those taxes on knowledge all of which 
have been abolished in our own day. 

This newspaper tax took the place of tho Licenser, 
and it was aoon found to be a great deal worse 
than the Licenser, It was possible to trick tho 
Licenser; but the exciseman was like the old man. 
of the sea. It was impossible to shake him off. All 
.the printers and publishers protested, and protested 
so strenuously that the Bill at first was dropped. 
But it was passed in 1T12, and the result was instan- 
taneous and complete. It half ruined Grub Street, 
and it is plain, from the tone in which Swift gloats 
oyer the prospect, that that was the intention of the 
Ministry. They intended to extinguish and suppress, 
if possible, " all the little penny papers," and that 
is exactly what they did. " All Grub Street is dead 
and gone," saya Swift, in one of his notes to Stella, ' 
"No more ghosts or murders now tor love or money." 
Addison is pleasantly satirical over this " fall of tho 
leaf;" but there is nothing like a tone of exultation 
in his remarks. He sighed with great complacency 
over the extinction of " those tliin folios which 
have every other day rdated to us the history at 
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length of Europe for several years last past," and 
quietly doubled the price of the Spectator, thinking 
apparently that the Spectator was sufficiently buoyant, 
with its circulation of 3,000 copies, to weather tiio 
storm that swept away so many of its rivals. Bub 
even Addieon had in the end to write "Finis" 
upon his page, and to bind up hia thin folios into 
a volume for posterity, without the satisfaction of 
feeling that he had printed himselE out, as he intended 
to do when, with Sir Richard Steele, he began tlie 
Spectator at a supper at " The Devil." 

The pretext for this attack upon Grub Street and 
its' publications was "that by seditious papers and 
factious rumours designing men had been able to sink 
credit," and that it was high time " to find and apply 
a remedy equal to th*? mischief." Keither of these 
chaises applied to the Spectator. But Steele was not 
long before he came into collision with the Attorney- 
General under this Act, by printing ar Jcles in tlio 
£ngluhman and the CrUia which the House of Com- 
mons held to be " calculated to promote sedition," 
to be aspersions upon the character of her Majesty, 
and assaults upon the conduct of the Administration ; 
and the House of Commons, promptly taking cogni- 
zance of his offence, expelled him without more ado 
from his seat in St. Stephen's, and congratulated itself 
that in expelling him it had put an end to sedition 
and criticism. 
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The Stamp Act was to be in force for thirty-two 
years, and if ite provisions could have been carried 

out in the spirit' in which its authors intended that 
they should be, those thirty-two years would have 
been practically a blank in the history of the News- 
paper Press, instead of forming, as they really do, one 
of its most interesting and eventful eitis. 

The printers found many ways of evading the Act, 
and the country was flooded with unstamped news- 
papers, which when not seditious were scandalous. 

But, independently of publications of this kuid, 
newspapers, which were distinguished by the boldness 
and freedom o£ their criticism upon public men, made 
their appearance under the auspices of leaders of tlic 
Opposition. 
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The Sl James's Chronicle appeared in 1724, and 
was published three timea a week. It still survives 
in the Press and St. James's Chronicle, a semi-political 
and semi-religioua newspaper, standing in the old ways 
of Church and State with a steadiness and loyalty 
which are in striking contrast to the skittishness that 
marks most of its rivals. The St James's Chronicle of 
to-day is neither sparkling nor scandalous ; butinl724 
there waB no livelier publication to be found in the 
coSee-houBes of Fleet Street and the Strand. It was the 
great authority upon cock-fighting, upon skittle-play- 
ing, upon qiiestioiks of etiquette and fashion ; and if 
you wished to know all the talk of the town, all the 
marriages that were on the cards, with the ^e of the 
bridegroom and the dowry of the bride^all the intel- 
ligence, in tact, that we find in the Whiteliall Review, 
in the Wiyrld, or Trutli of to-day— the St. Jamt^s 
Chronicle was the newspaper to read The society 
journals, ae they are called, of our own day are 
suiHdently free and familiar with those who are 
distinguished by their social position or their wealth ; 
but the St. Jamss'i C/tranicle was in its day quite as 
familiar, and frequently a good deal freer, in its social 
gossip and personal criticism. 

The newspaper, however, which at this time made 
the greatest hit with the public was the Craftsman, It 
was started in 1726, in order to oppose the policy of 
Sir Robert Walpole. Lord Bolingbroke is said to 
have been a frequent contributor to its columns, and 
its circulation was a portent in those days. It fre- 
quently rose to 12,000, and it was hardly ever less 
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than 10,000 copies. The Craji»man confined itself 
almost excluBirely to political criticism — it was the 
.Saturday Seviete of the period; and its criticism 
explains ' its popularity. It was &ee, f rank, and 
audaciously personal. 

The whole character of the Press began about this 
time to change^ The newspapers all grew bolder, 
freer, more direct and personal. The class of men 
who wrote in the newspapers changed also. Wits and 
statesmen, especially those who happened to be in 
Opposition, found that if they were to attack the 
MimBters with effect, they must do it through the 
Press, and this produced a complete change in the 
tone of the newspapers. Those who happened to have 
seats in Parliament couid, of course, say what they 
had to say of the Minister and his policy to his face ; 
but the doors of Parliament were closed against re- 
porters, and the most brilliant speech, if siioken from 
the benches of the Opposition, produced no more 
efi'eot upon the public mind than if it had been 
spoken from the top of Cader Idris. All that was 
heard of it out of doors was in the form of whispers, 
criticism, and gossip in the coffee-rooms of the Strand 
and St Paul's Churchyard. The Minister met the 
invective of his critics with a laugh or a sneer, or, 
if they happened to be very exigent, with his majority; 
and the whip always knew how to eke out the ar- 
guments of his leader with a handful of bank notes. 
These were the days of Harley and St. John, and 
they constitute one of the most brilliant periods of 
Parliamentaiy eloquence. " The T<aies," said Sundei^ 
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land, with a sigh, "beat the Whigs hollow with 
their speaking;" and it was with the traditions 
of these encounters still fresh in his recollection 
that Pitt offered to give up all the books of Livy 
for the lost speeches of Bolingbroke. The in- 
fluence of Boliagbroke's speeches, however, began. 
and ended in the House of Commons ; and the 
Opposition, beginning to realise the power of the 
Press, established the Craflgnan sjid other publica- 
tions of that kind. The discussion which was 
begun in the House of Commons was in this way 
carried into the newspapers, and through the news- 
papers the public began, bit by bit, to hear what was 
taking place in St. Stephen's — what was said, and 
what was done. 

Till the year 1729 there were no such things aa 
Parliamentary reports. But in 1729 the newspapers 
began to report the speeches of the Opposition, and 
the instant this was done, the Ministers and the 
Ministerial majority, instead of answering the 
speeches, began to protest i^ainst the reports as a 
breach of privilege. 

These reports — read as we read them to-day, in 
contrast with reports which reproduce the whole 
scene, every word and every gesture of the principal 
speakers — are meagre and scrappy. But the best 
pi-oof that, me^-e and scrappy as the reports may 
be to us, they were sufficiently ample and accurate 
for the time, is to be found in the resolutions of the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords protest- 
ing against any and every kind of report, Sii' Robert 
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Walpole hod the sagacity to see that if Parliamentary 
proceedings were to be reported at all, they ought to 
be reported openly and fully. But that was not the 
general opinion. The general opinion was that the 
Press had no right to discuss political questions at all ; 
that the mass of the people had nothing to do with 
the laws but to obey them ; that it was a breach of 
privilegB to publish any report of Parliamentary 
debates — a thing to be put down, because tending to 
make Members of Parliament answerable to their 
constituents when they ought to be answerable only 
to their own consciences. And this is still Con- 
stitutional theory, Ba distinguished from extra- 
Constitutional practice, for eron to this day it is 
against the Standing Orders for any newspaper to 
publish a report of what is said or done within the 
walls of Parliament. 

These Standing Orders have, of poiirse, been prac- 
tically obsolete for . a couple of generations. They 
stand upon the Journals of tlie House of Commons 

" Like maty sailB, in moonmeatal mockery." 

But they were never intended to be so at the time 
they were passed ; and they were for many years such a 
terror to printers and publishers, that Cave, the founder 
of the Gejitleman'g Magazine, and practically the origina- 
tor of Parliamentary reporting, never thought of print- 
ing a word of what had been said in Parliament till the 
end of the session; and even then his reports were 
published in such vague and mysterious forms, and 
^ith so many blanks and innuendoes, that it requires 



iilmost as much skill and sagacity to spell them out as 
it does to decipher Uie inscription upon Cleopatra's 
needle. 

Cave's plan was to steal into the gallery with two 
or three fi-ienJs, to listen with all the ears they had, 
nud then, at the bar of a neighbouring public-houst-, 
over u taniard of ale, to put their recollections 
together, write out tJie speeches in the rough, and 
hand their notes over, with a, little personal expla- 
nation, to a skilful writer, who, with a few hints of this 
kind, could reproduce a Parliamentary debate upon 
any of the questions of the day. This was for 
several years the work of Dr. Johnson ; and hia 
Parliamentary debates, written for the most part in 
a garret in Exet«r Street, or behind a screen at St. 
John's Gate, are quoted to this day as specimens of 
the Parliamentary eloquence of the period. 

Perhaps now and then a genuine speech found its 
way into the Gentleman's Magazine, partly through 
motives of vanity on the part of the speaker, and 
partly through higher motives — motives of public 
interest ; but, with these exceptions, the speeches were 
mainly Dr. Johnson's, and the animating principle 
of Dr. Johnson in the preparation of these works of 
art was to take care that the Whig dogs did not have 
the best of the argument. 

The GentlemarJs Magaxine had two or three rivals 
ill this work of Farliamentaiy reporting; but the 
newspapers, as a rule, confined themselves to criticism. 
That was the case with Henry Fielding's newspaper— 
Tlie True Patriot. The True Patriot was started at a 
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critical moment in English politics — when the Pre- 
tender was threatening the Honsa of Hanover, when 
tbo camp fires of the Higliland clans were to be seen 
in a long red line all along the Scottish Border, and 
when the Tories, although perplexed about the religion 
of the Pretender, were &,r more perplexed by the 
spectacle of a Protestant princo upon the throne who 
could not speak ten words of English ; and it wa^ 
started partly to defend the policy of Sir Robert 
"Walpole, and partly to promote the interests of 
Henry Fielding. " Sir," said George the Second to 
Pitt, when signing the warrant for the execution of 
Admiral Byng, " yon hare taught me to look for tiie 
sense of ray subjects in another place than in the 
House of Commons;" and it was of a good deal 
more importance to Walpole that the public opinion 
of the country should be with him when the air was 
thick with treason than it was that he should hare a 
majority at his heels in the lobby, when three-fifths 
of that majority had to be bought and paid for in Bank 
notes or gold. Henry Fielding's newspaper did not last 
long — very few newspapers did at that time ; but it ' 
lasted long enot^h to serve the purpose for which it was 
intended, and long enough to recommend the author 
of " Joseph Andrews " to the Minister for the first 
magisterial appointment that fell into his hands. 
The House of Commons could he managed : that 
was a mere matter of money; but a power was 
growing up outside the walls of Parliament which, 
if it was to be managed at all, could only be managed 
through the Press, and the greatest service that a 
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public writer could do the Minister was to start a 
newspaper, luid to pour a volley of shot and shell day by 
day into the ranks of his opponente. Every Minister 
in turn recognised the value of this, even those who, like 
Bolingbroke, liated the Press in their hearts ; and ono 
of the first things that Lord Bute did when he had 
cleared the Cabinet of Fitt and Kewcastle, and had 
replaced every Whig in the Administration with a 
Tory or a Scotchman, was to start a newspaper — 
THa Briton — to explain and defend his acts to the 
public, independently of the explanations that it was 
necessary to give in Parliament. 

77ie Briton had but one purpose — to back Bute 
against Pitt and the patriots. The favourite found 
the money, Smollett found the wit, and it was not 
the fault of Smollett or of Bute that The Briton did 
not succeed. 2'he Briton, with all its boldness and 
brilliancy, was extinguished by the superior boldness 
and brilliancy of the Nortii Briton, and John Wilkes 
was the ruin of But«. 

T/ie Briton appeared on the 20th of May, 1762, 
and John Wilkes, picking up the first number in a 
cofiee-house, gave expression to the feeling of the 
Opposition with his usual point and precision. " It 
seems," said Wilkes, " that Lord Bute, after having 
distributed among his adherents all the places under 
Government, is determined to monopolise the wit also. 
But I think we can be equal with him there ; " and the 
JVbrt/( Briton was published to put this to the proof. 
It made its aji^earance on the 5th of June, 1762, a few 
days after The BrUon, and the political history of 
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Lord Bute's Admin iBtration is the liiBtory of The 
Briton and its rival. These tiFO papers for tko next 
six monlJia really represented the Ministiy and the 
Opposition. It was & combat of wits — ^Wilkes, Earl 
Temple, Charles Chiirchill, and Pitt on one side, 
Smollett and the Court on the other. The JV'<w(A 
Briton, carried off the palm. Its satire, its wit, 
its trenchant criticism, its audacious scurrility, 
carried everything before it; and in the end Lord 
Bute had to bow before the storm and retire. 

But the Jforl/t Briton has a history of its own, 
independently of its overthrow of the Bute Admin- 
istration. It was the means of testing one of the 
most interesting questions of ConBtitutional law that 
had been raised since the question of ship-money — the 
use of general warrants — and upon that point also 
the Xorth Briton achieved a memorable victory. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The first Neweptipcr to CriladM a Rojai Speech— No. 45 of the 
Iforfh Briton— Bov it Came to be Publiahed— Templa. Ktt, 
and Wilkes with the Raral Speech— 'Dieir Crildcirai— Wilkes 
PubtisheB It— The Sensatian it Produced- Wflkee And his 
Printer* Arrested— How— Ohnrahill BMipeirWilkeB in Court 
— Chief Justice Pratt pronoiukses agunst Oenenil Wairtuits 
— Exdtemeat in the Cooatry- What Wilkei and Temple 
did for Elfish Ijberty. 

Thb North Briton was the first newspaper U) criticise 
a royal speech. 

Wilkes, in starting the North Briton, had two 
objects in view; first to write down Lord But«, and 
secondly to ascertain, as he put it, how far & maa 
could publish libels upon public men without the risk 
of imprisonment ; and when Lord Bute retired the " 
North Briton ceased. 

But Wilkes revived the North Briton, for the 
purpose of publishing a criticism upon Lord Bute's 
successor, Mr. Grenville, and it was this special 
and extraordinary edition that made the Nort!i Briton 
immortal. Wilkes, returning from Paris after the 
formation of the Grenville Ministry, called upon Loi-d 
Temple in Pall Mali He found Pitt there, with the 
King's speech in his hand. The Prime Minister sat for 
one of Lord Temple's boroughs, and finding it necessary ■ 
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to ask penaission to keep his seat, lie enclosed, as a 
compliment to hia brother, a copy of the royal speech 
which was to be read the next day from the throne. 
Temple gave the copy to Pitt, and Pitt, with tlie 
proof in his hand, was standing upon Temple's hearth- 
rug, reading the speech, when Wilkes wiilked into the 
statesman's study. Pitt criticised the speech as lie 
read it, and, when the conversation was over, Wilkes 
picked up a pen and reproduced all the points of Pitt 
and Temple's criticism, in the form of an article for 
the ^ot-tk Briton. 

There is nothing in this article that calls for 
special notice to^lay. It is partly rant and partly 
commonplace. "The King of England," said the 
JVbrf/i Briton, "is only the first magistrate of this 
country, but he is invested by the law with the whole 
executive power. He is, however, responsible to his 
people for the due execution of the royal functions, 
in the choice of Ministers, &c., equal with the meanest 
of his subjects in his particular duty ; " and upon that 
assumption, a mere commonplace of Constitutional 
Jaw to-day, the aelootion of Lord Bute's successor 
was criticised, and, in its turn, the speech from the 
throne came in for a few paragraphB of animadver- 
sion, as if it were, as Constitutionally it is, the si>eech 
of the Minister, instead of being, as in form it is, the 
personal speech of the King — his Majesty's speech in 
his Majesty's own words. 

Till then a royal speech had never been criticised, 
and, even in Parliament itself hardly any one 
hsd ventured to speak of it except in the most 
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respectful terma. People were therefore startled to 
find a newspaper challenging the explanations of the 
King in a Bpeecli from the Throne as if they were of 
no more account than the words of a Lord Mayor, to 
find tho Minister taxed with hoodwinking the KJtig, 
and to find the King taxed by implication, if not di- 
rectly, with hoodwinking his subjects by statements 
which it was said to be bard to distinguish from 
falsehoods. 

This articlo constituted the ofienaive part of 
No. 43 of the Jforth Briton. It produced a profound 
sensation : it shocked Parliament ; it astonislied the 
country. The Court pronounced it a scandal ; and 
the new Miniater, thinking that, as Horace Walpole 
put it, he might, by a coup d'eclaf, make up for his 
own absurd insignificance, at once arrested the 
printer, and ordered warrants to be issued against 
Wilkes and Churchill. The King's messenger had 
no difficulty in finding Wilkes ; but Wilkes, with the 
cool audacity that never deserted him, asked to see 
the warrant before he surrendered. The messenger 
said it was against the authors, printers, and 
publishers of the A^orth Briton, No. 45, and that his 
orders were to arrest Mr. Wilkes. Wilkes replied 
that the warrant did not respect him; that such a 
warrant was absolutely ill^al and void in itself ; that 
it was a ridiculous warrant against the whole English 
nation, and {says Wilkes, in his letter to the Duke of 
Grafton) " I asked why he would rather serve it on me 
than on the Lord Chancellor, or either of the 
Secretaries, or Lord Bute, or Lord Cork, my next- 
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door neighbour. The answer was, ' I am to arrest 
Mr. Wilkes.' About an hour after two other measeagers 
arrived, and several of their assistants. While they 
wore with me, Churchill came into the room. I had 
heard that their verbal orders were likewise to 
apprehend him; but I suspected they did not know 
his person, and, by presence of mind, I had tlie 
happiness of saving my friend. As soon as Mr. 
Churchill entered the room, I accosted him : ' Good 
morrow, Mr. Thomson. How does Mrs. Thomson to- 
day 1 Does she dine in the country 1' Mr. Churchill 
thanked mo ; said she then waited for him ; that he 
had only come for a moment to ask me how I did, 
and almost directly took hia leave. He went home 
immediately, secured all hia papera, and retired into 
the country " till the hue and cry was over, and tlien 
he coolly returned to London, and attended in the 
Court of Common Pleas to hear the arguments of his 
friend against the authority of general waiTauts, 
and to have the pleasure of hearing Chief Justice 
Prattdeliverthefamoiiajudgmentwhicbputanend for 
' ever to the use of such warrants as that by which every 
one connected with the Nortli, Briton, from the editor 
to the printer's devils, was seized, with ei-erything that 
could be found in their possession, upon the mere 
mandate of a Secretary of State. "To enter a man's 
house," said the Chief Justice, in words that still live 
among the noblest dicta of the Bench, "by virtue of a 
nameless warrant, in order to procure evidence, is 
worse than the Spanish Inquisition — a law under 
which no Englishtnan would wish to live an hour. 
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It is a daring public Rttack upon thfs liberty of the 
subject, and in violation of t^e 29tli chapter of Magna 
Chatta (Nullus liber Itomo, i^c), which is directly 
pointed against that arbitraty power." The editor 
of the North Briton was only in prison for six honra^ 
and while there was treated with all possible courtesy 
and consideration ; but sach was the feeling of indig- 
nation in the public mind against this use of general 
warrants, that a special jury gave him £1,000 
damages, when he brought an action against the 
Secretary of State who had countersigned the warrant 
for his arrest, and the portrait of the judge who 
ordered his release is still to be found in most of our 
town-halls as that of the patriot who vindicated one 
of the most precious principles of English law and 
English liberty. 

Personally, Wilkes may have been quite un- 
worthy of the popularity that his arrest brought 
him; but Wilkes, with all his vices, rendered a 
signal service to English liberty, and the Nortk Briton, 
coarse and scuiTilous as it may have been, vindicated 
the right of the English Press to canvass the acts 
and policy of our public men, even when in the 
highest positions, and vindicated with that the right 
of the Press to discuss, if need be, the utterances of 
the sovereign with us much freedom and fi^nkness as 
it criticises tlie conduct of his servants. 

Lord Temple is said to have been the first 
■ English statesman who led an Opposition in Parlia- 
ment on pui-ely Constitutional grounds, and it is not 
without interest as an historical coincidence that the 
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first newspaper article -whioli extended the control of 
tlie Freas over sovereigns and statesmen should have 
originated in a conversation in Lord Temple's atud}^, 
and'that the privil^es of Parliament and the privi- 
leges of the Press ahould have been vindicated 
together, and vindicated indirectly, if not directly, 
by a peer of the realm. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Derelopmeni of P»tlianiont«ry KeportiiiK— Proteita of P«rli«ment 
—A Breaoh of PrivilagB— The Preu Ignores the Standing 
Order— Parliament AcquieMS*— Why— TAe pjiitic AdcertUer 
— Junina ~ Eii Lett«is— Sampson Woodfall — Bnrbe on the 
Letter to the King — Efforts to discover Junins — Controrersy 
about the Authorship — OUmpae of Junioii — Sir Phihp Francis 
and Lord Temple— Infliunoe of Juniui upon the Style of 
Newspaper Writing. 

The controversy about " No. 45," about the seizure 
of Wilkes's papers, about the authority o£ general 
warrants, about the expulsion of Wilkes from the 
House of Commons, and about the right of coosti- 
tuencdes to return a representative of their own 
choice, extending as it did over several years, and 
involving the fate of men holding some of the 
highest positions in the State, created intense ex- 
citement in the public mind all through the country, 
palled newspapers into existence by the dozen in 
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London and in all parts of the country, and brought 
oat men as contributors to the Freas who had till 
then never thought of handling a. pen — men like Home 
Tookc, Junius, and that vigorous and trenchant 
satirist whose sturdy figure ia a blue coat with metal 
buttons, and a gold-laced hat and rufQes, was at the 
time one of the most characteristic figures in London 
— I mean Charles Churchill, the "flamen" Churchill, as 
Walpote calls him, who knocked down the foes of 
Britain with statues of the gods. These discus- 
sions did much to increase the power of the Press, 
much to make the Press a rival in influence to Parlia- 
ment itself. But tliese discussions had another effect, 
and an eSect which Parliament never anticipated from 
its proceedings. The Freas, bj* taking a more indepen- 
dent course in public discussions, did much in its turn 
to create an interest in Parliamentary proceedings. 
The newspapers, concurrently with the publication of 
their own criticism upon public men and public 
questions, l>egan to extend their reports of Parlia- 
nientary debates, and to bring themselves in conse- 
quence into collision with Lords and Commons. 
Parliament did all that it could to suppress the reports 
of its debates, and the Peers carried their opposition 
so far that they not only lined printers for importing 
speeches, but hned them for publishing the name of a 
peer in a satirical paragraph. The printers at last 
threw themselves upon the protection of the City of 
London; and the House of Commons, finding it im- 
pcwsible to ai-rest a printer within the City boun- 
daries unless the Speaker's warrant was countersigned 
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by the Lord Mayor, doomed it prudent to acquiesce 

in the violation ol ita Standing Orders, and 
to content itself with the reservation of a right to 
clear its galleries of strangers whenever the Press 
was found trans^^ssing the respect due to Parlia- 
ment, either by its reports, its criticism, or ita 
caricature. "The best thing you can do with the 
Fress," said one member, "is to let it alone. It 
may publish some very bad speeches; but it is 
impossible that it can publish very much worse 
speeches than some that are made in this House, and 
many of them are very much better." The advice was 
tendered in a cynipal spirit, but it was not lacking in 
common sense, and the House of Commons has prac- 
tically acted upon it ever sino& 

It was in the thick of the wracgles about the 
right of the Press to report Parliamentary debates, 
that the PiUitic Advertiser published a letter upon the 
state of the Nation, by a writer whose signature ap- 
parently signalised a contribution from a fresh hand 
The £rst of the letters of Junius appeared on the 21st 
of Jan., 1769, and it was written with a degree of 
boldness, freedom, and vigour which, except in the 
case of the North Briton, had never been surpassed. 
The picturesque energy with which the condition o£ 
the country was sketched, at once drew attention to 
the writer as a man who, apparently possessing special 
sources of information, possessed with these a dauntless 
spirit and a pen of unrivalled power. It needed no 
courage to write a letter of this kind — none at all ; 
but it needed a good deal of courage to print it, because 
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the letter ■was a direct personal attack upon some of the 
most po'werful men in the State. However, a man with 
tlie necessary courage 'n^aa found in Sampson Woodfall, 
tl»e printer of the Public Advertiser, the i-epresenta- 
tive of a family of printers to whom the English 
Pres-s owes a debt of gi'atitude equal at least to that 
which it owes to Joiiiusf. Tlie Ptiblie Advertiser waa 
at that time a newspaper of considerable note. It 
Ijad a circulation of 75,000 copies a month, even 
before Junius had written a line in it, and that 
circulation was rapidly rising year by year. But at 
aU risks and hazards the letter was printed, and letter 
after letter till the famous " Address to the King." It 
Is plain, from Burke's speech in the House of Commons, 
that the letters of Junius had been a topic of talk, 
of criticism, and of speculation in Parliament and at 
Court long before this " Address to the King " called 
general attention to them ; but it is a curious illustra- 
tion of the indijference of the public even to the most 
brilliant and powerful writing till accident makes it 
too notorious to bo overlooked, that even the letters of 
Junius had no perceptible eSect upon the sale of the 
Public Advertiser till the printer found himself in 
the hands of the Attomey-Generai Neither the first, 
nor the first dozen, nor the first two dozen letters of 
Junius did much to increase the sale of the Publia 
Advertiser. But when, on the 19th of December, 1769, 
the letter to the King appeared, there was a run upon 
the paper, and (according to Mr. C. W. DUke) 1,750 
additional copies were printed to meet the demand. 
The effect of this Address was instantaneous and 
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complete. The Attomey-Genersl instantly filed a 
criminal information against the printer, and the 
Mimstry did all they could to ferret out the writer, 
intending, of course, to punish him with the printer, 
and to put an end once for all to these lightning 
Sashes of spleen and satire. But it waa to no purpose : 
Junius passed in and out of the clubs, in and out of 
the cofiee-houaes, in and out of Parliament, possibly 
in and out of Court itself, without tJie slightest recog- 
nition, and Burke, in the House of Commons itself, 
taunted the Ministers with their failure to arrest the 
mighty boar of the forest who made King, Iiords, 
and Commons the sport of his fury. 

There is hardly a man of the slightest note at 
that time to whom the letters of Junius have 
not been attributed ; but all the speculation so &r 
has, only tended to prove the truth of Junius' own 
declaration: "I am the sole depository of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me." The newspapers 
of the present day frequently publish contributions 
which in everything except their literary finish are 
equal to the letters of Junius ; but in that respect the 
lottera of Junius have never yet been surpassed, and 
probably never will be ; because, in an age of hurry, 
people have neither the leisure to study style as 
Junius studied it, nor the time apparently to ap- 
preciate style as it was appreciated then. The spirit 
of Junius is a detestable spirit ; but the spirit in 
which Junius wrote was the spirit in which all the 
public men of that day wrote and talked. It was 
not an agd of chivalry in politics. Lord Mans- 



field wa^ afraid to look into the Public Adverlieer at 
breakfast, lest he should fiod in it some new accusation 
which he could not passively submit to nor resent 
without discredit. The interest in Junius was so deep 
and so general, that the post-boys, as they rode into a 
town with the moils in their saddle-bags, used to 
■ shout : "A letter from Junius to-day !" and all who 
took in the Fublic Advertiser were at once besieged 
■with visitors to see who was attacked — Lord North, 
Lord Mansfield, or the Duke of Grafton. Thus Junius, 
without the slightest assistance from a great name, 
from high rank, or distinguished position, attained a 
degree of power and authority such as had never till 
then been attained by any writer in the Press. 

It was the fashion at that time for men of rank 
and fashion, Privy Councillors and Lords of the 
Bedchamber, to meet at the " Orange " or " Cocoa 
Tree," to sup together at little round tables in the 
middle of the room, and at these gatherings the letters 
of Junius were discussed over a devilled bone and a 
glass of punch with a good deal more zest and interest 
than the speeches of Lord North or the freaks of the 
Duke of Grafton. But even at the " Orange " and the 
" Cocoa Tree " no one seems to have had the slightest 
suspicion of the identity of Junius. There were plenty 
of nods and winks, plenty of suggestions, plenty of 
those insinuations in which presumption and ignorance 
love to deal, plenty of " Ah I I could an' I would's j" 
but the world knew no more then of Jttnius than it 
knows now, or than it is likely to know till the end of 
time. A tall gentleman, dressed in a light coat, with 
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bag and sword, was once seen to throw a letter of 
Juniiis'a into WoodfaH's prmting office in Ivy Lane, 
and the desOTption corresponded so closely with 
Richard Glover, a gentleman who used to walk every 
(lay ia fine weather from St. James's Street to the City, 
that many of his contemporaries insiated, in default ol 
a better man, that he mtut be Junius. But this is 
the only glimpse that we have ever had of Junius ; 
and the public, unable to agree upon any one else, 
has long ago agreed to identify Junius with Sir Philip 
Francis. Sir Philip Francis, according to £urke, 
was the best pamphlet writer of the age, and a 
good many people, comprising some men of high dis- 
tinction — Lord IdEtcsalay and !Lord Mahon to wit — 
think it not only possible but probable that Sir Philip 
Francis was Junius. It is possible, of course; all 
things are in this case. But the more the Franciscan 
theory is sifted, the more and more does it seem to 
bepome untenable, except upon the assumption, as Mr. 
Hayward puts it, that Sir Philip Francis was capable of 
ByBteraatically writing against every friend, benefactor, 
and patron he ever had, and of doing this without a 
rational motive or an intelligible cause. A dozen rivals 
have, upon one pretext or another, been set up against 
Burke and Francis ; but there is, I believe, but one 
name that will stand for an hour in competition with 
these two — the name of Earl Temple. 

The style of the letters is the style of Lord 
Temple, The policy of Junius is the policy of Lord 
Temple. All the predilections and all the animosities 
of Junius are those of Lord Temple. The hand- 
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writing of the letters is, as far as it is possible to 
tra.ce it at all, the handwriting of Iiady Temple, aiiil 
where corrections or interline&tions ftre made they are 
niade by a hand which bears a close resemblance to 
Lord Temple's. Even the writing paper itself is the 
paper that Lord Temple had in ose at the time. All 
these may, of course, be mere coincidences. But they 
are coiocidences which raise a strong presumptioa 
agaimt Lord Temple. And even this is not all. Lord 
Camden believed Lord Temple to be JnniuB ; and the 
GrenviUes, openly avowing, as they did, that they knew 
the author, never once, one of them, ventured to deny 
that Lord Temple was Junius. All this may constitute 
no proof of the identity of Lord Temple with Junius ; 
but it does, I think, raise a strong presumption that 
the " sett, bound in veUum, gilt, and lettered Junius 
L, n.," which Junius ordered, with ''two setts in blue 
paper covers," as the only fee that he should ever 
think of requiring from WoodEall, found their way to 
Stowe ; and if that be so, if Lord Temple was Junius, 
we have an additional reason for cherishing bis 
memory, because in that case the first English states- 
man to organise a Farliamentaiy opposition upon 
Constitutional principles was the first public writer 
to set an example of that free and frank criticism, 
personal as well as political, which distinguishes the 
English Press. 

AU the letters of Junius were written within a 
period of about three years ; but in those three years 
Junius, single-handed, wrought a greater revolution in 
English journalism than had been accomplished in the 
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three previous generations, infasing, aa Mr. Wingrove 
Cooke, in his " History of Party," has well said, a spirit 
of daring independence into the condactors of political 
periodicals that had never before been equalled. 
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luoteua in tlie Commercial Value of Newipapen — Newspapen 
Appeal BFerjwhere — The Morning ChrmieU—The Prem an 
E(ta.te of the Eealm — Parliamentary Reporting ^Memory 
Report*— Woodfall and Coleridge— Perry formi a Staff of 
Parliamentary Beportera— Sketch of Pen? — How be became 
Editor of the Morniag Chronide — How he made Journaliim a 
Profenion, and 0>e Meming ChromeU a Power in the State. 

The Pvitic Advertiser, if not the first English news- 
paper to be published upon commercial principles, was 
the lirst English newspaper that proved a commercial 

All the newspapers that had been published till 
then were published to support or oppose the policy of 
this or that Minister, and the instant the purpose for 
which they were published was served, the newspaper 
and its staff vanished into thin air. This whs the case 
with the Xorth Briton, with the Gritb .'<lri'H Jo".rml, 
and with thf papeni published by the a'lthora of 
" Tom Jones '' and " Roderick Random.'' But the 
public intelligence had grown so much under tho 
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Btimulating inSuence of this succesaiou of journals, 
and especially under the North Briton, that news- 
papers, with their information and criticism, were all 
at once found to be a public necessity, and the FvMio 
• Advertiser thus became, not only a necessity to the 
public life of the country, but a valuable property in 
itself. Its shares are said to have been sold by 
auction in the market, as the shares of the New Biver 
Company were sold; and to hold shares in the 
Pvilic Advertiser was in itself a distinction. 

Of course, as soon as this was discovered to be the 
case, speculators of all kinds made their appearance 
in the field, and newspapers Bprang into existence 
eveiywhero— in Worcester, in Bristol, in Exeter, in 
Salisbury, in Newcastle -on -Tyne, in York, and' 
Norwich. The letters of Junius placed the Pvhlic 
Advertiser at tlie head of the London Press. But the 
increasing interest of the public in Parliamentary 
debates brought powerful and enterprising rivals into 
the field, and the Pvhlic Advertiser, standing stoutly, 
or perhaps perversely, in the old ways, soon found 
itself distanced by the Morning Chronicle. 

The Morning Chronicle h^;an its career in a year 
which ought to be marked in the annals of journalism 
with a white stone — ^the year 1769. This was the 
year in which the first letter of Junius was published 
in the Pvhlic Advertiser, and the year, therefore, in 
which, through Junius, the English Press may be said 
to have set up itB claim to rank as a rival of Parlia- 
ment and an independent estate of the realm. 

The Parliamentaiy reports in the Pvhlic Advertisir 
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were scrappy and unsatisfactory as compared witli 
those 'which soon began to appear in the Morning 
Chronicle, and it was upon the strength' of these 
Parliamentary reports that the proprietors of the 
Mofning Chronicle tried to push tlieir paper into 
circulation. 

The reports were the work of a man who seems 
to have possessed a memory of njarvelionB compass 
and tenacity— William Woodfall. He could walk 
down to the House of Commons, with a hard-boiled 
egg in his pocket, take his seat in the gallery, sit out 
tho longest debate, and then, returning to the printing 
office, sit down, and, without a single scrap of jwper 
in the form of notes, write out fifteen or sixteen (small) 
columns of speeches ! His reports perplexed Parlia- 
ment and surprised the country, but they do not seem 
to have been of much practical service to the Morning 
Chronioli. They brought it plenty of compliments, 
but they never raised the circulation sufficiently high 
to pay the reporter for his trouble, or to pay the 
projmetors for their investnient. They may have 
developed the taste of the public for Parliamentary 
debates, probably did, and in that case they did a good 
deal to lay the foundation for the after-prosperity of 
the Morning Chronicle ; for the Morning Chroniclf. 
with its reports soon became wliat Lord BeaconsScId 
once called the Tijoes, the classic authority upon alt 
questions of Parliamentary reporting. 

The risks that this system of single-handed report 
ing involved were shown by what happened to 
Coleridge. He vraa told off on one occasion to report a 
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debate in which Pitt intended to take part, and, in 
order to secure a seat in the gaUery, he had to be at 
the doors of the House of Commons at seven o'clock 
in the morning, and, when the doors were opened, to 
spend several hours in the gallery before tl>e debate 
b^an. The crowd, the long hours of waiting, and the 
debates which preceded Pitt's speech were too much 
for Coleridge, and before Pitt had been on his legs ten 
minnteB the poet was fast asleep. lie awoke in time 
to hear the cheers which signalised the success of the 
Minister's speech, but of the speech itself Coleridge 
did not Lear ten words. A report, however, had to 
be written, and Coleridge, with the help of a few 
hints, did his best to produce a report The speech 
wits a brilliant success ; but the report eclipsed the 
speech. AJl the world admired it, and till Canning 
happened to call at the office of the Morning Po^^ 
all the world supposed the report and the speech to 
be identical. Canning spoke of the speech as every 
one else spoke of it, with admiration ; but he spoilt 
all his compliments in the end by the off-hand remark 
that the report did more credit to the reporter's head 
than to his memory. 

Beports of this kind may, of course, ha^'e been very 
interestiug as works of art; but when that was said 
all was said, and James Ferry, reo^ising this, began 
his editorship of the Morning Chrmti^h hy foriiiiiis 
a staff of Parliamentary report«rK, and by inuking 
Hrrangemenls with the door-keepers of thi; House of 
Commons for the admission of his reporters into the 
gallery in relays, in order, by a division of labour, to 
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pnUish tiie principal part of the debates the next day, 
and to publish them in an authentic fonn. 

This -was the foundation of our system of Parlia- 
mentary reporting, and the Morning Chronicle, 
possessing practically a monopoly of Parliamentary 
eloquence, soon became one of the most powerful and 
flourishing newspapers in the Britiah Isles. 

The public owe a debt of gratitude to James 
Ferry. But English journalists owe him even more 
than the public. He may be said practically to have 
created the profession of journalism, and he was, per- 
sonally, a fine E^>ecimen of an English journalist. 

His career is not without a touch of romance. He 
was bom at Aberdeen in 1756, and educated at 
Marischal College. But finding himself at eighteen 
or twenty years of age thrown upon his own resources, 
without a profession or aa occupation, he crossed the 
Border, travelled as far as Manchester, and found em- 
ployment as a clerk. Here in his leisure hours he an- 
ticipated the Edinburgh reviewers by cultivating litera- 
ture on a little oatmeal. A year or two of counting- 
house work disgusted James Perry with invoices and 
ledgers, and he quitted Manchester for IJondon. 
But it was some time before he could find an opening 
of any kind in London, and when at last he did find it, 
ho found it apparently by accident. He was in the 
habit of scribbling versos and essays, and dropping 
them into the editors' boxes of Fleet Street and' the 
i^trand, and happening one morning to call upon the 
printers of the General Advertise, he found theni 
reading on article of his that had just been published. 
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He put the usaal question — whether anything had 
turned up — and received the usual answer. "No- 
thing," aaid Mr. Urquhart, " nothing at all. But," 
added the printer, pointing to the article that he had 
been reading in the A dvertiser, " if you could write an 
article like that we could give you immediate employ- 
ment." Ferry saw at a glance that the article was 
his own, and instantly produced another from his 
pocket. The publisher read the MS., stared at the 
hardy young Scot, and there and then engaged him aa 
a contributor to the General Advertiser. This was 
the foundation of Perry's long and distiuguished career 
upon the Press. He quickly rose to be editor of the 
Gazetteer, of the European Mago^a/m, and, ia the end, 
of the Morning Chronicle. 

This was PeiTy's apotheosis. Old Bellamy, the 
housekeeper of St. Stephen's, found the money for the 
j)urchaae of the Morning Cli/ronicle, and it was 
through his friendship that Perry was able to pass 
bia reporters in and out of the gallery when the 
reporters of every other paper found the door closed 
against them. Bellamy made a fortune by the way 
in which, when the House continued its sittings after 
the dinner hour, he put a chop or a steak upon the 
gridiron for hungry M.P.'s and served it upon a 
small table in the comer of the kitchen with a glass 
of port or sherry from the wood ; and the story runs 
that Ferry and bis partner, in taking the Morning 
Ckronide, were obliged to take with it so much of 
Bellamy's old port that, from the time of the purchase 
in 1792 till the date of Ferry's death in 1821, the 
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anniversary of the purchase never returned without 
finding enough, of the original stock in the celhir to 
drink to the memory of Bellamy and bis advance. 

The Momitiff Chronicle soon grew into a flourish- 
ing property, with a circulation of 2,000 copies a 
day, and with a net revenue of ^£12,000 a year; and 
Perry, as the conductor of the Chronicle, held for 
many years one of the proudest positions that an English 
journalist could hold — that of the friend and con- 
fidant of the most distinguished of tlie Parliamentary 
leaders of his day. He is said to have written very 
little in the Morning Chronicle after it passed into 
his hands as proprietor. But if he did not write with 
his own hand, he knew how to select men who could 
write, how to keep his staff together, how to keep his 
paper in line with his party, and how to do this 
without forfeiting the confidence of the public or his 
own self-respect. It is not an easy thing for a man 
of spirit and independence at the head of a newspaper 
to stand well at once with the public and with his 
own party ; but James Perry did, and the Mm-ning 
Chronich in his hands possessed a staff which com- 
prised all the ablest men upon the Press — Mackintosh, 
Ooleridge, Poraon, Hazlitt, and "plain John Camp- 
bell," afterwards successively Attorney-General, Iiord 
Chief Justice, and Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. 
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The Morning Chronicle, with its FarlUimentary 
reports, with its prompt inteUigence, -with its 
dramatic criticism fresh Irom the pen. o£ Hazlitt, 
carried everything before it, made the fortune of the 
proprietors, aad became oae of the pillars of the State. 
But the Morning Chronicle, popular as it was, did 
not long stand alone. It found a rival, a powerful 
rival, in the Morning Pott 

The Morning Post origioally made its appearance 
in 1772, but it was not till Parson Bate, "the gay 
and gallant Parson Bate," became editor in 1775, 
that it made a name for itself by its fresh and sparkling 
paragraphs of Court and fashionable gossip, and by 
its free and dashing comments upon the topics of the 
day. This "bruising parson" was a, second Churchill 
— a man who, if he possessed none of the genius which 
sparkles in the "Bolliad," poaaessed all Churchill's 
, . ^^k' 
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vices, his habits of dissipation, his contempt for his cloth, 
and his ta^te for town life. He held, like Churcliill, 
a cure of souls in Essex. But Henry Bate, finding, 
like Churchill, that a man of wit, if he knew how-to 
use a pistol as well a.^ a pen, could push his way by 
means of literature better than he could in the Churc]i 
by piety and learning, abandoned his Essex parish to 
a curate, and took up his quarters in London. Here 
he found employment upon the Morning Post, and 
contrived, before six weeks wei-e over his head, to be 
called out for a criticism which was too free and frank 
even for those times, and his name, if not famous, be- 
came all at once sufficiently notorious to be the talk 
of the whole town. 

" If you want to succeed," said a French cynic, 
" make eneruies ; your friends will soon mlly round 
you." And that, apparently, was Henry Bate's rule. 
The tone of society was not at that time very high, 
but Parson Bate did not even attempt to live «p to 
the standard of his time. He wrote plays ; he spent 
his evenings in the play-house ; he drank ; he 
gambled ; he ignored his cloth and all the obligations 
that it imposed upon him ; but, like Churchill, he 
contrived to do all this with the air of a gentleman. 
He kept out of the pulpit, and as long as he did that 
people did not trouble themselves about the foibles of 
an Essex rector who had put a curate in charge of 
hia parish, and who, with his adventures and his 
articles in the Morning Post, gave a fresh flavour ■ 
to town life. But even the public opinion of that 
time drew the line at: parsons duelling, and Henry 
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Bate, finding that he could do eveiything with 
jmpimity except accept a challenge, took the first 
opportunity that presented itself to show that he was 
cqua.1 to that 

The origin of Henry Bate's dael was the publica- 
tion of a couple of offensive paragraphs in the Morning 
Post concerning a hidy. Captain Stoney constituted 
himself the injured lady's champion, and called upon 
Mr. Bate, as editor of the Morning Post, to give him 
satisfaction. Mr, Bate ignored the challenge at first; 
but one day the two men met by accident at the 
Adelphi Tavern, in the Strand, and Captain Stoney 
then and there insisted upon receiving satisfaction. 
Mr, Bate's choice lay between a horsewhipping and a 
duel, and he chose the duel. The two men cedled for 
a room, shut the door, and, being furnished with 
pistols, fired at each other without eflect. They then 
drew their swords, and continued the fight till the 
door was broken open by the police. 

This was an accident, of course, that might have 
hapj>ened to any man — the duel was forced upon him. 
But the Kev. Henry Bate was a man who never mea- 
sured hia words either in conversation or writing, and, 
adopting journalism as a profession, he accepted all 
the responsibilities which the editorship of a news- 
paper involved. This was one of them, and no one 
ever called out Parson Bate without finding that he 
had to meet a man who possessed all the coolness And 
skill of a practised shot and swordsman. He vos one 
of the first duellists as well as one of the most dis- 
tinguished journalists of his day. 
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A man of tliis stamp and temper was at that period 
of the highest aervice to a newspaper, and under 
Henry Bate's editorship the Morning Post rose into 
general circulation. But a man of this kind must 
be taken with all the defects of his good qu^ities. 
One of Mr. Bate's defects was recklessness, and this 
recklesaneas landed the proprietors of the Morning 
Post in such a succession of actions for libel, that 
at last, whea they found themselves mulct ia X4,000 
and costs for publishing a slander upon Lady Elizabeth 
Lambert, they thought it prudent to part with their 
editor, and soon after to sell the Morning Post itself 
to a couple of Scotchmen, Peter and Daniel Stuart, 
for a sum which, contemptible as it looks to-day, was, 
I suppose, all that the oopyright and plant were worth 
at that time— £600, 

Daniel Stuart is said t3 have been "one of ths 
finest- tempered of editors — frank, plain, and English 
all over," and all that could be done by spirit and 
literary skill to re-establish tlie Morning Post in 
public estimation was done. Every man about town 
who knew how to use a pen was secured as a contri- 
butor — Sir James Mackintosh, Charles Lamb, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and two or three other men of their 
stamp. These men, together, formed a brilliant group; 
for Mackintosh had just won his spurs by his eloquent 
and vigorous reply to Burke's " Reflections on the 
French Bcvolution," Charles Lamb was full of that 
'"coy sprightliness " which gives ao much charm to his 
writings, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, like Mackintosh, 
was in the full maturity of "his unrivalled powers. 
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These men entered heart and soul into Stuart's plans 
to place the Morning Poet in the front rank of the 
Newspaper Press, and the result was a striking proof 
of the power of fresh and vigorous writing when 
well kept up. Dan Stuart was at first his own editoi", 
but after a, year or two Coleridge was placed at the 
head of the political and literary staff, and the circu- 
lation ot the Afoming Post rose with such rapidity 
that in a couple of years it is said to have been 7,000 
a day, and the profits between £5,000 and £6,000 a 

There is a characteristic picture in Charles Lamb's 
" Recollections of Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago" 
of the Morning Post and its officeR, of its handsome 
apartments, of its i-osewood desks, of its silver ink- 
stands, and of its bluff and genial proprietor, and all 
Lamb's recollections of the J/orninj Post — the centre of 
loyalty and fashion — were of this kind. But Coleridge 
never seems to have thought of the Morning Post or 
of the Stuarts without bitterness and disgust — disgust 
at the work itself, in which, as he said, he wasted the 
pride and manhood of Ilia intellect, without iidding any- 
thing to his reputation ; and aversion for Dan Stuart, 
whom he pictures to us rolling in his carriage through 
the streets of London, while the man by whose pen 
the Morning Pott was made the flourishing property 
that it was — a source of wealth and power — was 
(metai^oricaUy, I suppose,) starving in a garret. 

The exasperation seems to have been mutual ; for 
Stuart, although appreciating the rare gifts which 
diatinguished Coleridge, complains of the difficulty of 
, . ^\c 
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getting him to sit down and produce on the spur of 
the moment a few observations on the current topics 
of the day, of his dilatorinesa, of hia relaxation of 
energy, and of the immense amount of preparation 
that he required even to write a par^;raph. Stuart 
declares that he paid Coleridge his largest salary ; but 
that may or may not imply much, for Charles Lamb's 
remuneration was sixpence a paragraph for wit 
and humour which was unrivalled for its point and 
piquancy I 
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It is like talking of the Ada Diuma of Rome, or of 
the Goietlas of the Queen of the Adriatic, to talk in 
the present day of the Morning Herald, of the Courier, 
of the Gonilitutional, of the Sun, and of the Represen- 
tative ; for, with the exception of the Morning Foat, all 
the newspapers that flourished in iJie green and sallet 
days of the Press have been replaced by more adven- 
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turous rivals— by Standards, Telegraphs, or PaXl Mall 
Gazettes. Yet each and all o£ these papers, tlie 
Momvnif Herald and the Courier conspicuously, 
played a distinguiBhed part in the history of English 
journalism, and none of them can be ignored in a 
sketch at the Newspaper Press. 

The MomJm/ Herald owed its origin to the E«V. 
Henry Bate. The Post, standing as it did in the old 
ways of the Constitution, was too Conservative to suit 
the temper of Mr. Bate ; and Mr. Bate, when he lost 
his appointment on that journal, started the Mornmg 
Berald, partly to uphold Liberal principles, and partly 
to defend the Prince of Wales. This was one of 
the duties that Mr. Bate took upon himself as an 
English journalist, and he defended tiin Prince so 
well that the editor of the Morning Herald becamo 
one of the most successful men of the day, the holder 
of three or four of the best livings in the Church, a 
magistrate in two or throe counties, and Sir Henry 
Bate-Dudley. 

Coleridge, the Editor of the Mm-ning Post, com- 
plained that the Ministers who reaped the benefit of 
his services never recognised those services by anything 
more substantial than a compliment ; and he did not 
stand alone. All, or almost all, the public writers of 
his day were neglected — all except the Eev. Henry 
Bate, and there were few men upon the Press at that 
time who cared to earn an estate or a kn^htbood by 
services which made the fortune of the Editor of the 
Morning Herald Pitt, holding a position in the 
country where, with his eloquence, he thought himself 
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above criticism, took no notice either of the Press or 
of literary men ; and Pitt's successoi" could not buy the 
Press either with gold or knighthoods. The Whigs, 
wiser than the Tories, cultivated the Presa from the 
first, made use of it for attack and defence, and, aa 
soon as the Morning Chronicle was worth cultivating, 
took care to be hand-in-glove with Perry — to give him 
information, hints, everything that a newspaper con- 
ductor wants — and to send him cards of invitation to 
their dinners and receptions. The Tories found funds 
fcr the AiUi-Jacobin and for the Sun; but the Tories 
never treated the Press with anything like the frank- 
ness or cordiality of the Whigs, They ignored its 
services, even when those services were as conspicuous 
and brilliant as Coleridge's ; and they were surprised, 
when power began to slip out of their hands, to find 
that, with the exception of Southey, every man who 
could write was writing on the side of the Wliigs. 
The Tories never thought of cultivating the Press, till 
all the popular newspapers of the day were found 
to be on the side of their rivals, and till those rivals, 
with the help of the Press, were masters of the 
situation. 

I/ord Eldon relates a suggestive conversation 
which he heard, when a young man, at one of Lord 
Mansfield's levees. Tlie Duke of Northumberland 
happened to drop in at the first of Lord Mansfield's 
Sunday evening levees that Lord Eldon attended, and 
His Grace was full of talk about Bath and its pleasures. 
" But," said his Grace, " there was one comfort I 
cob14 nofliave, J like to road the newspapers ftt 
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breakfast, and at Bath the post does not come in till 
one o'clock. That was a drawback to my pleasure." 
" So," said liord Mansfield, " your Grace likes the 
eorafort of reading the newspapers — the comfort of 
reading newspapers I Mark my words. You and I 
shall not live to see it; but this young gentleman, 
Mr. Scott, may — or it may bo a little later — but a 
little sooner or latei- those newspapers, if they go on 
as they do now, will most assuredly write the Dukes 
of Korthumberland out of their titles and possessions, 
and the country out of its King. Mark my words ; 
for this will happea" 

It is more than a century since this prediction of 
Lord Mansfield's was spoken, and the Dukes of 
Northumberland still hold possession of Alnwick, and 
hold possession of it by as stout a title as they held it 
in the days of the Plantagenete. But the feeling of 
suspicion, of distrust, and of antipathy to the Press, 
which found expression in Lord Mansfield's predic- 
tions, animated the Tory party from the days of Pitt 
till the days of the Duke of Wellington, and, in a 
modified degree, from the days of the Duke of 
■Wellington to the days of Lord Derby. I do not 
know that it is extinct even now. There is more than 
one sign in the Press of to-day that it is not 

The Tory party, rich as it is in eloquence, 
in military renown, in legal lore, is still richer in 
its literary associations. The Whigs claim two of 
the greatest literary statesmen of recent times — Burke 
and Macaulay. But, with the exception of Burke and 
Macaulay, almost every man who has been distin- 
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guisbed in litei'ature as veil as politics has been found 
in the ranks of the Tories. This was the case with 
Boliugbioke, with Swift, with Canning, with Disraeli, 
and with that Rupert of Debate who, after a long and 
active Parliamentaiy career, sat down in the shades 
of Knowsley to rob Mr. Gladstone of one of his laurels 
by translating the "Iliad." The Iiiberals claim two 
of the most distinguished of modern writers — Dickens 
and Thackeray ; hut against Dickens and Thackeray 
the Tories can set off all the chief writers of the elder 
generation — Smollett, Johnson, Hume, Sir Walter 
Scott, Sou they, Lockhart, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Di Quincey, GiJford, and Christopher North. Sir 
Archibald Alison, Professor Aytoun, Theodore Hook, 
Pried, Lord Lytton, were one and all Tories, It was 
lonj a tradition of the Newspaper Press that Lord 
Betco^sfield was Editor of the Sepresentative, and it is 
not denied even now that, if not editor, he was one 
of the contributors to the Representative. Lord 
Saliibury was for a good many years one of the most 
brillant of the corps of writers who made the reputa- 
tion of t\t^ Saturday Review; and even up to the time 
of hB selection as one of the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive mrty, the Marquis, if no longer a contributor to 
the iatv^day Review, was a contributor to the Qtiar- 
terly Review. It can hardly be said of I/Ord Salisbury, 
as it was said of Lord Beaconsheld, that he bears no 
escuttheon but literature; but Lord Salisbury, as Lord 
Beac«nBtield was, is a "gentleman of the Press," and 
the oil habits of the journalist, the old journalistic way 
of locking at public questions and of criticising public 
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guish his speeches, as the; distinguished to the last 
the speeches of Lord Beacensfield. 

But where the Conservative party has produced 
a few journalists of note — a Coleridge, a Cecil, or a 
Hannay — the Liberal party has, on the whole, produced 
them in clusters and groups ; and even in the ranks of 
the present Ministry two or three men are to be fouad 
who were distinguished as public writers before they 
were distinguished asFarliamentary orators or debaters. 
I refer to Sir William Harcourt, Sir Chas. Dilke, and 
Mr. Leonard Courtney. Lord Sherbrooke, as Mr. 
Eobert Lowe, was for many years a constant contributor 
to the Times, and in the quiet rooms of Printing Hoise 
Square fashioned and moulded that terse and q>i- 
grammatic style, glistening like the facets of a 
diamond, which, with its russet Saxon, has since giren 
him one of tlie highest positions in the Parllamenbry 
arena. It ia not every political writer who can 
distbguish himself upon his legs in the Houst of 
Commons as he does with a pen in his hand aiiong 
his books and busts. But if English journalism has 
not produced more than one Lowe or Harcourt, il has 
produced many men wlio have won a name as publicists 
and politicians — John Wilkes, Home Tooke, JvDius, 
Perry, Eoebuck, Albany Fonblanque, Leigh Hunt, 
Douglas Jerrold, These were all journalists teforo 
they were politicians, and all of them, it m^ be 
added, were Liberal journalists. 

The provinces contain some able and bi^liant 
Conservative journalists; but in the proviucjs, as 
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in London, Liberal journalists outnumber the Con- 
servatives by three or four to one, and outnumber 
them so conspicuously that it is difficult to suppose 
that the disproportion is due solely to natural causes. 
The Liberal party recognise literary ability wherever 
tiey find it — in London or in the provinces ; Con- 
Eerratives, as a rule, ignore it. There is hardly a 
Liberal journalist of the slightest note who is not upon 
the books of the Eoform Club. But how many Con- 
servative journalists are to be found upon the books 
of the Carlton 1 All through the provinces, Liberal 
journalists are to be found in the Comniiasion of the 
Peace, in the Commissions of Lieutenancy, in the 
Town Councils. How many Conservative journalists 
are to be found upon the Bench, in Town Councils, in 
the House o£ Commons 1 

This difference in the policy of the two parties 
towards tie Press has led to some curious results 
Perhaps the most striking result has been this — that 
the Liberal party possesses three papers where the 
Conservatives possess only one, so that, as far as the 
Press is concerned, the Liberal party is always ahead 
of the Conservative party. All the chief newspapers 
were for many years Liberal papers. The first daily 
newspaper published was a Liberal paper. The 
first penny newspaper published was a Liberal 
paper. The first quarterly review published bore 
the stamp of the Whigs, and the same was the case 
with the first weekly review, the Examiner. A 
Liberal newspaper was the first to publish Parlia- 
mentary reports. A Liberal newsjtaper was the 
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first to publish leading articles — the Morning 
Chronicle. A Liberal newspaper, the Times, was the 
first to organise a system of correspondence from 
the capitals of Europe, to esfablish a system of 
expresses all through the country for secuiTng the 
reports of speeches delivered out of session in the 
provinces, the first to use steam-boats, the first to 
use special trains, the first to use the telegraph, the 
first to send special corresjiondents into the field of 
battle. 

There was a time in the history of the Morning 
Herald when, for a season, a Conservative newspaper 
held its own against all the Newspaper Press of 
England, and surpassed even the Times in circulation, 
if not, perhaps, in political influence. But this was 
due to a quarrel between the proprietors, Messrs. 
Thwaites and Glassington, and not to the native 
energy or enterprise of the managers. Mr, Thwaites 
wished to throw over Mr. Glassington. Mr. Glassing- 
ton refused to be thrown over, and in order to protect 
himself, threw the Morning Herald into chancery. 
Mr, Thwaites and his co-proprietors avenged them- 
selves in a novel way. They met and passed a resolu- 
tion ordering all the profits of the paper to be spent 
upon its development. 

It was a curious freak, and it led to a curious 

The corps of Parliamentary and law reporters 
was doubled. The staff of leader-writers was doubled. 
Their fees were doubled. Corresjiondents were esta- 
blished in all the leading capitals of Europe — in all 
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the chief towns of Great Britain. A ayBtem of ex- 
presses was organised, in order to facilitate the trans- 
mission of news. The object of all this was to reduce 
the proiits of the Morning Herald to nil, and to compel 
Mr. Glassington to retire ; but the result was to place 
the Morning Herald at the Lead of the Mewspaper 
Press, to double its ciirculation, to increase its profits 
out of all proportion to the expenditure, and in tliu 
end to compel the proprietors, in sheer despair at their 
own prosperity, to settle tlieir quarrel by selling tito 
jiaper at three times the amount they could have sold 
it for before, to divide the money, and to retire from 
a business in which it was apparently impossible for 
them to ruin themselves. 

This was the most brilliant, perhaps I ought to say 
the only brilliant, period ia the life of the Morning 
Herald. But had the mode of management which led 
to this result been adopted as part of a system, instead 
of being adopted as a spurt, the Morning Herald 
might to-day have he«n standing at the head of the 
National Press, and the whole current of history 
might have been changed ; for public opinion during 
the past forty or fifty years has been in the main what 
the Newspaper Press has made it, and the Press has 
been so ovenvhelmingly Liberal that, till a few yeara 
£^o, when all the Press suddenly turned Tory, a. Tory 
Government has been practically impossible. 
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CHAPTER XHL 

The Timet— -Ita Oiigin— Its Principles— Stakeg ita Sococm on 
ChM»cter— Its Independence and PublioSpirit — John Walter — 
Hia Character — A new Idea in Printing— Logograpbic Print- 
ing — A Failure — Why — Origin of Leading ArticleB — Due to 
the Mbrnaig Chronicle— Tha Timet Appropriates the Idea — Ita 
Original Staff of "Writer*— Peter Frwer— How he Wrote hit 
Articles— John Sterling— Hie First Contributions to the Tiiaee 
—The City Editor— Tiiomas Alsager— Henry Crabb Robinson 
—Foreign Editor— W. Combe— A Prisoner in the King'* 
Bench— rima' Dinner i«rties— Dr. Croly. 

All tbe newspapers that can bo said to hava been 
(iistrnguished in any way till the appeai-auce o£ the 
Times were distinguished by some freak of cleverness, 
either by Parliamentary reports reproduced by some 
marvellous effort of memory, as in the caae of the 
Morning Chronicle, by police reports whicb anticipated 
the " Sketches by Boz," as in the caae of the Morning 
Herald, by personal satire, personal gossip, or pungent 
criticism upon the foibles of the day, as in the t-ase of 
the Morning Post, or, as in the case of the Courier, by 
a bold and systematic assault upon all the forms and 
principles of English Government. The Times took 
up ft line of its own from the fii-st day of its existence. 
The proprietors staked their fortunes npon the genei-al 
character of their paper, upon the promptitude and 
accuracy of its intelligence, u[>on its policy, upon tije 
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frank and independent spirit of its comments on publit^ 
men ; and the pi-incipleB that distinguished tlie Tiviea 
in its early days from its contemporaries distinguish it 
still, although, perhaps, they can no longer be said to 
distinguish it in the pre-eminent degree that they did 
in the days of Fitt, and Addington, and Castlereagh. 

The chief proprietor of the Times was John 
Walter — a man who knew nothing or next to nothing 
of newspaper work, but who knew precisely what the 
public wanted in a newspaper, and possessed, with 
this instinct and intelligence, the determination and 
enterprise which constitute the character of a success- 
ful man of business. He saw how a newspaper 
ought to he conducted, and he thought he saw how, 
by the development of a new idea in printing, he 
could produce the Times agood deal cheaper than any 
of its contemporaries. 

The whole English language, according to Mr. 
Walter, consisted of about 90,000 words ; but by 
separating tlie particles and omitting the obsolete 
words, technical terms, and common terminations, Mx. 
Walter believed it to be posKible to reduce the stock in 
common use to about 50,000, and a large proportion 
of these words, with all the common terminations, he 
proposed to have cast separately, so that the com- 
positor, with a slip of MS. before him to set in type, 
might pick up words or even phrases instead o£ 
picking up one by one every letter of every word in 
his copy, and thus, of course, save a good ^eal of time. 
The idea was impracticable, utterly impracticable, 
because the number of words required to carry out 
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the 8yst«in must in itself be ao great that no case 
of type that a printer could Rtand before would hold 
them all, even if the printer could " learn his bo!(ea " 
with a case of some 4,000 or 5,000 compartments be- 
fore him ; but it took a good many years, a good many 
expeiinients, and the expenditure of some thousands 
of pounds to convince Mr. Walter that the failure 
was not due to the perversity of his printers but 
to the practical difficulties which surrounded his 



John Walter was far more successful in the 
general conduct of the Times as a newspaper than 
he was in the manc^ement of the Timeg' printing 
office. He set all the printers in London by the e«r3 
with his whim about logographic printing. But he 
had a very clear conception of what a national news- 
paper ought to be, and with the assistance of a 
miscellaneous group of men, who, as they are sketched 
for us by Henry Crabb Robinson, were apparently far 
more picturesque than practical, John Walter made the 
Times what the Times has been for nearly a century, 
pre-eminently and distinctly a national newspaper. 

The Times, in its original shape, consisted merely 
of the day's news, a few advertisements, some market 
quotations, perhaps a notice of a new book, a few 
scraps of gossip, and, in the session, a Parliamentary 
report The Morning Chronicle had the credit, as 
just mentioned, of inventing the leading article, as it 
had the credit of inventing Parliamentary reporting. 
"Yiie MoTiiing Chronicle, on the 13th of May, 1791, 
published a paragraph, announcing that "the great 
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and firm body of the Whiga of England, true to 
their principles, had decided on the dispute between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, in favour of Mr. Fox, as the 
representative of the pure doctrinea of Whiggery," 
and that in consequence of this resolution Mr. Biirke 
■would retire from Parliament. It was very short, but 
this paragraph is the nearest approximation that is to 
be found in the newspapers of that time to a. leading 
article, and appearing as it did in the part of the 
Morning Chronicle where a year or two afterwards the 
leading articles were printed, Mr. Wingrove Cooke 
cites it as the germ of the leaders which, when they 
became general, gave a distinctive colour and autho- 
rity to newspapers as independent organs of opinion 
ami criticism. 

The idea soon became popular; and in the Mominii 
Post and the Courier the leading article, developed 
as it was by Coleridge and Mackintosh into a work 
of art, often rivalling in argument, wit, and eloquence 
the best speeches in Parliament, became the object of 
quite as much interest as the Parliamentary reports 
themselves. Tlio Timee, knowing how to appropriate 
one by one all the specialities of its contemporaries, 
and to improve upon what it appropriated, was one 
of the first newspapers to adopt the idea of leading 
articles, and in adopting that idea, to improve upon 
it hy stamping its articles with a spirit of frankness 
and independence which was all its own. The con- 
trolling mind of the Times was the mind of John 
Walter ; but John Walter wrote nothing, or next to 
nothing, in the Times. The writer of the gi-eat leaders ' 
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— the flash articles which raade a noise — was Peter 
Fraser, a Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
He used to sit in Walter's parlour (according to 
Henry Crabb Robinson) and write his articles after 
dinner. He was never known or formally acknow- 
ledged as Editor or principal writer ; but he was » 
man of general ability and the prime adviser and 
friend of John Walter. The only man who is said to 
have equalled him was the author of a series of letters 
signed " Vetus " — John Sterling— and these letters of 
Vetus were distinguished by a tone of declamation. 
which, if not without its faults, was quite in keeping 
with the boisterous spirit of the time. 

The City Editor of the Timea, and, when the day's 
work was over in the City, the musical critic, was 
Thomas Alsagcr. He was an intimate friend ofCharles 
Lamb, and was frequently to be found at Lamb's 
whist parlies in the Temple ; but in the Oity Alsager 
was the Timea, and his City articles are said to have 
contributed in no slight degree to the prosperity of the 
Timet, by making it what in a great measure it iB 
still, the organ of -the City. 

Henry Crabb Robinson was foreign editor, and 
his diary contains an account of the way in which he 
did his work, which, interesting in itself, is atill more 
interesting from the contrast which it presents to 
the duties of the foreign editor of to-day. Crabb 
Robinson's sole duty was to cut out odd articles and 
paragraphs from other papers, to decide on the ad- 
1 of correspondence, &c ; " but when I was in 
m"(hesay8) " Mr. Walter was in his, and there 
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the gi-eat leader, the article that was talked about, was 
written." Mr. Robinson was practically sub-editor. 

But the most striking and picturesque %ure in the 
group of men which John Walter gathered around him 
in Printing House Square was William Combe. He was 
a remarkably fine old gentleman, and was generally 
to be found loitering about in Mr. Walter's parlour; but 
who he was or what he did no one seems to have known. 
He was tall, with a stately figure and a handsome face. 
He did very little work with his pen, but he was cliietly 
a consulting man, and when Mr. Walter wa^ away 
he used to decide in the dernier reseorl what should 
or should not be done. He was an inhabitant of 
the King's Bench Prison, and when he came to Print- 
ing House Square it was only by virtue of a day rule 
permitting him to go beyond the prison bounds. Mr. 
Walter, appreciating his services, offered to release him 
from prison. But this the old man would not permit, 
because the payment of his debts would be an acknow- 
ledgment of the equity of the claim upon which he 
was imprisoned, and that he declined to make 
Originally he ia said to have been a man of fortune, 
to have travelled a good deal in Europe, once witli 
Sterne; and Windham, according to Amyot, always, 
spoke of him with kindness and respect. "He was 
the first man that ever praised me," said Windham, 
" and when praise was therefore worth having." But 
■when he had spent his fortune, he took to literature, 
wrote " The German Gil Bias," and finally, after a life 
of adventure, found himself at once a prisoner in the 
King's Bench and an orftcje in Printing House Square. 
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Mr. Walter, living with his f tuailj in Printing House 
Square, used to diversify the monotony o£ newspaper 
work by inviting his contributors and personal friends 
to pleasant little dinners, where they could make the 
acquaintance of each other and freshen themselves up 
by chat over the public and personal affairs of the day. 
There are many references to these dinners in Robin- 
son's diwry. This is one of them : — " A small party 
—Dr. Stoddart, Sterling, Sydenham (Commissioner 
of Ebccise), iiQ. The dinner small, but of the first 
quality — turbot, turtle, and venison, fowls and ham; 
wines, champagne and claret, Sydenham was once 
reputed to be ' Vetua,' but Lis conversation is only 
intelligent and anecdotic and gentlemanly ; he is 
neither logical, nor sarcastic, nor pointedly acute. 
He is therefore certainly not ' Vetus.' He is a parti- 
san of the Wellesleya, having been with the Duke in 
India. Sterling is a sensible man. They were all 
unfavourable to the actual Ministry, and their fall 
within six months was very confidently announced." 

It was at one of these dinners that Robinson met 
Dr. Croly. He was the dramatic critic of the Timet, 
and knowing him as we do to-day as rector of a City 
church and author of the romance of "Salathiel," it 
is surprising to find him pictured to us as " a fierce- 
looking Irishman," very lively in conversation, and 
with a good deal of eloquence ; but with " eloquence 
which, like his person, was rather energetic than 
el^jant," and although possessing great power and 
concentration of thought, deEoient "in the delicacy 
and discrimination of judgment which are the finest, 
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qualities in u critic." But there is nothing lite the 
diary of a cynic to dispel illusions. Greville could see 
nothing in Macaulay but a common-looking sum ia 
black ; and to BobtQSOn Dr. Croly was a fierco-looking 
Irishman — and nothing more 1 



CHAPTER XIV. 

John Weiter the Second— Hu Character— Pitt'i Falio^ with the 
PreBB— The Stamp Act— PerMCution o[ the Timfi— Dr. 8tod- 
dftrt Editor of the Tima — His ChaxMtar — Retiraa from the 
rtoKi— The BditorBhip Offered to Southey— Declined— Ai>- 
liointnient of Biinie« — Sketch of Barnoa— His Editonihip- 
Tlie r.»ip« AsaumeB the Title of '■ Loading Journal of Europe " 
—Its Bight to the Title. 

Thk reign of Jolm Walter, practically the founder of 
. the Timeg, ended in the year 181:2, and upon his death 
hiK son, the second John Walt«r, took possession of 
Printing House Square, and, acting in the spirit of his 
father, with ampler means, soon made the Timns the 
power in the State that it has been from that day to 
this. The Tinies in the year 1813 was only a sort of 
rival of the Morning Post, of the Morning Chronicle, 
and the Courier. But the Timet, even iii 1812, was 
beginning to make its mark in the world, and John 
Walter, with all the energy, ent«rprise. And sagacity 
of his father, possessed a keener intelligence, higher 
education, and a more dauntless spirit. Independence 
with him was hardly a virtue. It wag almost a vice. 
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John Walter was one of those men who aeem to be 
always asking themaelves whether they are not in tha 
wrong the instant they £nd any one agreeing with 
them, and promptly deciding that they must be. 

Pitt, finding the Frees, as he thought, too powerful, 
imposed a stamp duty upon newspapers, in order to 
have some control over their publication. But the 
Nation was at the back of the newspapers, and even 
Pitt, with all his popularity and power, was neither 
popular nor powerful enough to crush the Press. He 
did all he could to crush it ; and the Press never had a 
sterner master than the Minister who saved England 
by his spirit and Europe by his example. 

But if Pitt's object in instituting prosecutions and 
imposing stamp duties was to put a gag into the month 
of the Press, he soon found that he might just aa well 
have left the Press alone. He sOenced the Courier by 
purchasing it exactly as it stood — plant, copyright, lease 
of the offices, and everything upon the premises— by 
turning out the editor and his staff, and replacing them 
with a coips who instantly transformed the Courier 
into an organ of Constitutional loyalty. He established 
the StiTi, placed it under the editorship of one of ,the 
Treasury clerks, and retained Peter Pindar upon its 
staff at a Eialaiy which, if not paid out of the Treasury, 
was probably paid by private subscription among the 
Ministers themselves. The publisher of the Timet 
being impracticable, was marked down for persecution 
— all the Government printing was taken out of his 
hands, and everything that could be done to harass, 
. yex, and annoy him was done. But the Times held its 
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own, and held it with courage luid independence, in 
Bpito of opposition, o£ stamp duties, of criminal infor- 
mations, and of annoyances of all sorts, and the Times 
in the end had its reward. It found a better patron 
in the public than in Pitt. 

The founder of the Times had been hia own editor, 
perhaps because till then tbo printer of a newspaper 
was always its editor ; but even John Walter had found 
it necessary to call in two or three men as advisersand 
assistants, and his son improved upon this plan by 
placing Dr. Stoddart in the chair of Printing House 

Dr. Stoddart was the- first profesaional editor of 
the Timeg. Tom Moore has satirised him so freely as 
"Dr. Slop," tliat people who take their idea of Dr. 
Stoddart from Moore suppose Stoddart to have been 
nothing more than a vulgar and shambling, rhetorician 
with ail insane hatred of Napoleon Bonaparte. But 
this is a complete mistake. Dr. Stoddart was a vigorous 
and powerful writer, perhaps the most vigorous and 
powerful writer whose pen was then employed n(Kin 
the Press, and if hia satire lacked the delicacy of Tom ' 
Moore's or the wit of Canning's, it may have heen none 
the less effective on that account 

Napoleon found the articles in the Times so 
exasperating, personally as well as politically, that 
he is said to have taken the opinion of counsel i]i 
England as to the advisability of instituting an action 
for libel against the Times in the Court of King's 
Bench ; and the master of the chivalry of Franoe, 
sensitive, as we all know him to have been, to tho 
, . ^^L' 
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criticism of the Press and tlie salon, was not a man to 
take offence at trifles which, aa they are repreaenteil 
to U9 hy Tom Moore, were chiefly distinguished by 
bad taste and bad EnglisL Perhaps in the end the 
violence of Dr. Stoddart'a feeliuga npon political ques- 
tions made it undesirable in the interests of the Times 
that he should be retained in & position which requires 
sanity and sweetness no less than sagacity and deci- 
sion ; but the fact that Dr. Stoddart conducted the 
JTew Times for several years after relinquishing his 
position in Printing House Square, is in itself a proof 
that the public mind vas in a, temper to relish the 
attacks of the Times upon the military despot who 
was threatening us across the Channel with a force 
greater than the Anuada, 

The editorship of the Times, upon the retirement 
of Stoddart, was offered to Robert Southey, a Tory of 
the Tories. But Southey, with all his Toiyism, was 
not to be lured away from his books, his epic poems, 
and his histories ; and, without condescending to ask 
a single question about the emolument or the work, 
' he promptly declined the proudest jxisitioii that the 
English Press had then or has still to offer to a man of 
lettera " No emolument, however great, " said Southey, 
in writing to the friend through whom Mr. Walter made 
theoffer," would induce me to give up a country life and 
those pursuits in literature to which the studies of so 
many years have been directed ; " and in default of 
Southey the appointment fell into the hands of Tom 
Barnes. 

The salary that Mr. Walter proposed to offer the 
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poet of Greta. Hall waa X2,000 & year and a share in 
t.lie profits of the |>aper ; and all that he intended to 
ask in return, waa that Sontliey should write three ov * 
four leadei-a a week, and take a sort of general supervi- 
sion over the policy of the Times. It was apparently 
the very position for a man of Southey's temperamont 
and habits, a man who apportioned his day with the 
regularity and precision of a monk : two liours before 
breakfast to an epic poem, three hours after breakfast 
to history, the afternoon to a stroll and the Qfjarlerly 
Review, and the evening to reading — one of the most 
systematic uien of letters that ever handled a pen, 
with clear and precise ideas upon every question of 
the day, with ample knowledge, and with a pen wliicli 
was unrivalled in its grace nnd vigour. Southey was 
exactly the man that John Walter wanted—a man 
who, possessing intelligence, system, and precision, 
could tura out leaders with as much dispatch as his 
cook turned out a dish of fritters ; and Southey, with 
his clear intellect, might, as editor of the 7'imes, havo 
lieconie one of the most conspicuous figures in tho 
political and social life of London. But Robert Southey 
preferred hia j£700 or ^800 a year, and hia quiet home 
under the shadow of Helvellyu, to all the brilliant 
associations which surrounded the throne of Jujiiter, 
if his writings as editor of the Timen were to share 
the fate of Coleridge's and of almost all newspaper 
contributions, to he read with careless admiration to- 
day, and to-morrow to be scattered to the winds like 
the fugitive vei-aes of the Sibyl on the rocky shores 
of Cuuue. 
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The Timet, in losing Robert Southey, lost a 
' brilliant and distinguished man of letters. But I do 
not know that it lost an editoL- equal to the one whom 
it foiind in the modest Parliamentary reporter who at 
the end of the session shut himself up in his Temple 
chambers to study term reports ; for Tom Barnes, if 
he lacked literary distinction and possessed none of the 
personal qualities tliat tend to social success— readi- 
ness, wit, frank and graceful manners, or a head and 
shoulders like Southey's — was a man who lacked 
none of the other qualities tliat were needed in the 
Bditor of the Times. He was a man of keen intelli- 
gence, of fine temper, of high principle, and a man 
who, writing very little himself, possessed none of the 
jealousy which, if it is not peculiar to men of letters, 
is apt to he developed more conspicuously in men of 
letters than it is in men of the law, of physic, or of 
arms. 

Tom Moore is apt to speak of Barnes, when he 
refers to him in his diary, in a tone of condescension 
and patronage ; and that was probably the tone in 
which all journalists were spoken of at that time in 
tho circles where Moore sang his songs, told his 
stories, and cracked his jokes. It is a tone that is not 
even yet quite extinct But Tom Barnes was at least 
the equal of Tom Moore, in birth, breeding, and educa- 
tion. He was a Cambridge man. He took hi^ honours 
at the University, and was thought sufficiently good in 
mathematics and classics to stand ua a candidate for a 
fellowship. He proved, as editor of the JVmes, that 
he possessed plenty of literary skill, and plenty of 
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intelligeoce ; but Henrj Crabb Robinson admits tliat 
B&nieB had a somewhat feUl appearance, and that wan 
fatal with a poet who was petted and flattered in half 
the drawing-rooms of London as a pocket edition of 
Catullus. It was during Tom Barnes's editorship that 
the Times assumed the title of " the leading journal 
of Europe ;' and this title Tom Barnes vindicated its 
right to assume by the intelUgence, independence, and 
public spirit that distinguished its conduct through the 
years it vas under his editorship. 
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John Waller Printi the Tisul by Steam— The Inventor at the 
Steam Printing Machine— Frederick Kcenit-'John Walter 
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Tub most formidable rival of the Tvmea at this 
period, if not itB only rival, -was undoubtedly the 
Mominff Chronicle. 

The looming Chronicle, under the editorship of 
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■ Perry, stood at the head of the English Prese. Tlie 
Times was nowhei-e. But the Times possesses that 
which none of its rivals possess in an equal degree- - 
staying power ; and this power it possessed in its 
earlier days quite as conspicuously aa it does at 
present. Character, it is said, Ls fate, and the charac- 
ter of the Walters, father and son, gave the Times an 
ascendency which it has preserved even unto the 
thihl generation, and this, to", in spit« of the fact 
that the Tim£s is now, and ha", been for many years, 
surrounded by rivals which possess equal or almost 
equal talent, equal resources, equal spirit, and some- 
times more thitn equal enterprise. 

The turning point in the history of the Times was 
the adoption of steam machinery for the purpose of 
printing, and that was the second John Walter's 
idea — perhaps the most brilliant ii^ea that marked 
his reign in Printing House Square. 

The old system of printing by hand was a dilatory 
and costly process. Yon could not at best print 
more than -300 copies an hour, and the Timet, with 
its circulation, had therefol^ to be set in duplicate, or 
even in triplicate, and to be printed at a series of hand 
presses. The consequence was that the circulation 
of the Times, as well as that of its contemporaries, was 
crippled and hampered in a way which was at once 
annoying and embarrassing. There was an ever, 
growing demund on the part of the public for news- 
papers ; that is, for public intelligence of all kinds — for 
intelligence from the Peninsula, from France, from 
Germany, fi'om Russia, from India ; for intelligence 
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from the Law Courts, for intelligence from Parliament ; 
and stiniulated partly by the stirring events of the 
time, by the victories of Wellington in the Peninsula, 
by the N^apoleonic drama in Moscow, in Elba, 
in Paris, and on the field of Waterloo, and 
partly by the eagerness of the public to knovf 
every tiling that was taking place in the world, 
newspaper proprietors exerted tbemseh'es in every 
possible way to meet the demand for news and news- 
papers. But in the face of the old printing presses, 
with their inking balls and Stanhope rollers, they 
could, do nothing; and the printers, even with three 
sets of formes, often found themselves working off 
p;ipers half through the night and all thi'ough the day 
without being able to overtake the demand. 

All sorts of plans were devised to meet this diffi- 
culty, but none of them turned out to be of the 
slightest practical good — not even a machine of 
rsamhanl Brunei's — till a blue-eyed young Saxon, 
with tiaxen hair, lauded in England from a printing 
ottice in Leipsic, and offered to do at once what the 
gi-eatest mechanical engineers that we then possessed 
had failed to do, even with all the resources of the 
I'inMg at their back and with the prospect of fame and 
fortune before ihem. 

Tliis was Frederick Kanig. He was the son of a 
small fiirmer in Prussian Saiony, but he seems to 
have been bom with a steani printing machine in his 
brain. Even in his boyhood he used to piny at print- 
ing, and to make use of his mother's band-mangle to 
work off impressions of type or objects that he had set 
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lip. His father, finding it useless to keep the 1>oy 
upon his f»rm, took him to Leipsic, and put him into 
a printing office. Here Frederick Kcenig spent all his 
spare time in brooding over a printing machine ; 
and when his apprenticeship was over, he travelled 
through many of the towns of Germany in search 
of some one to take up his idea. He could do 
nothing with the printers of Germany or of Kussia; 
bnt at last he found his way to England, with a few 
kreutzert in his pocket, his printing-stick in his hand, 
and an idea in his head which in ten years was des- 
tined to revolutionise the printing trade of all Europe. 
He knew nothing of English, and could not therefore 
at first earn a livelihood by the use of hia printing- 
stick; but he stru^led on, contrived to live, con- 
trived to learn enough of the language to explun 
his idea, and, when that was done, contrived to find a 
printer to listen to him for ten minutes while he 
explained how the " horse work " of printing might 
be done by machinery, and how the machinery might bo 
worked by atcam. Thomas Rensley, a London printer, 
took Koenig by the hand, gave him a room in his 
printing office, and left him to construct his model at 
his leisure. The construction of this model occupied 
K<Enig three years ; but it was completed, patented, 
and reproduced in a working machine by 181 1. 

EfBnig and Eensley thought their fortunes were 
made. All the newspaper proprietors of London, all 
the principal printers of London, were invited to meet 
at Rensley's and see a tiheet of the "Annual Itegiat«r" 
worked off at the rate of 800 copies an hour. Host 
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of the printers pooh-poohed the idea. It waa iinpoe- 
aible ! The thing could not be done ' Perry, the pro- 
prietor of the Morning Chronicle, said the machine 
-was a mere gimcrack — -that it was not worth crossing 
the road to seo. John Walter thought there might 
be something in it, and he vras ao struck with the 
machine when he saw it at work that, after a few 
minutes' talk with the inventor, he ordered two of his 
machines — double machines — to be put up in Printing 
House Squaj«, and by the aid of these machines, on 
the 27th of November, 1814, the Times newspaper 
was for the first time printed by machinery and 
printed by steam. 

This was all that was required to give the Timet 
a pre-eminent position in the Newspaper Press, and 
the effect was soon seen. The Timee rose in public 
estimation, increased in circulation, in advertise- 
ments, and in power, till it left all its contemporaries 
behind, and till John Walter broke up his household, 
with all its romantic associations, in Printing House 
Square, set up his penates at Bearwood, and, as tlie 
owner of a splendid estate, entered the House of 
Commons as knight of the shire for Berks. 

The Morning Chronicle continued to hold its 
position as a rival of the Tima for many years under 
Perry, and under Perry's successor, William Clement, 
and it is quite possible that it mi^jht still have held that 
position if, in selecting an editor, Mr. Clement had 
happened to select a man with the tact and aagadty 
of Barnes. 

Xhs &litor of the Morning Chronicle during Mr. 
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Clement's proprietorship was Jolin Black — a man with 
the spirit of a Drawcansir and the habits of a- Car- 
thusian monk. He had, in person, according to 
Mr. James Grant, all the blunt and Viluff appearance 
of a thick-set farmer. He was never, during the 
many years of his editorship, to be seen in the streets 
without being accompanied by a large mastiff, and a 
robust stick, which he himself called an honest, sturdy 
cudgel, in his hand ; and generally, according to the 
recollections of another of hin staff who knew him as 
well as Mr. Grant, with a couple of books undw his 
arm, which he had picked up as a bargain at one of 
the second-hand book-stalls that abounded at this 
time in the Strand. All his habits were of a piece. 
Dressing, as he did, in the plainest possible manner, 
he had an insuperable objection to have his editorial 
sanctum kept tidy. This extended even to tho 
dusting of his books ; the dustier they were the 
better. They lay, like Dr. Thirlwall's, in heaps all 
over the floor, and the whole room was in glorious 
confusion — papers piled upon papers, books ujwn books. 
The place vas Chaos. Black found his way about the 
room, it is said, by instinct; but he knew the place 
of every book, and when chatting with a visitor about 
any of the questions of the day, he would walk across 
the room, take down a volume to prove his point, 
read the passage, and return the volume to its place 
without removing more of the dust than the operation 
absolutely required. 

Henry Hunt was once asketl, in cross-examination 
in a libel case against the Morning Chronicle, 
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whether he had ever been in Mr. Black's room. 
" Yes," said Hunt. " And how was the eiiitorial 
Banctum furnished ! — splendidly 1 " asked the counxeL 
" I can liardly say that it was." " Can you give thu 
jury some idea of the interior? What do you 
suppose would have been the value of the furniture 1 " 
said the counsel. " I should not think," was the 
answer, "the whole of the furniture, if sold at an 
auction, would have fetched more than sevenpeuce- 
halfpenny." "Are you serioua, sir?" asked the 
counsel; " Kemember, you ai-e on your oath, sir." 
" I do remember that," said Hunt, " and, remember- 
ing it, I hope I have not put too extravagant a price 
upon the furnitura" "Then please to explain, sir," 
replied the counsel. " How do you arrive at the 
conclusion that the whole of the furniture in the 
editorial sanctum of the M&rning Chronicle is not 
worth more than sevenpence-half penny 7 Explain 
how you make that out." "Why," said Hunt, amid 
the inextinguishable laughter of the court, "there 
was no furniture at all in the room, except a table 
and two chairs ; and while the table would not have 
fetched sixpence, no one would have given more than 
three-halfpence, at the utmost, for the two chairs 
together." 

Yet John Black, with the manners of a bear 
possessed the soul of a Saladin, and although he did not 
care sufficiently for his best friend to walk across the 
titrect to shake bands with him, he was ready, at a 
moment's notice, to unlock his pistol-case and tight a 
duel with the first man who, like Roebuck, impugned 
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the honour of the fourth estate or its representatives. 
He ^Fae personally the soul of honour, and tio proud, 
personally and professionally, that although in constant 
communication with her Majesty's Ministers duringihe 
administration of the Whign, he never asked a single 
favour of one of them. "You are the only man," 
said Lord Melbourne to him, on one occasion, when 
chatting with him in his study, "who forgets that 
I am Prime Minister." " How so, my lord 1 " asked 
Black, supposing, for the moment, that he had inad- 
vertently omitted to pay proper respect to the rank of 
his visitor. "Well," said Lord Melbourne, "you are the , 
only man I know who never asks a favour of me." 
" I have no favour to ask, my lord," replied Black. " I 
have no favour to ask any one in the world. You am 
Prime Minister of England ; but I am Editor of the 
Mmnivg Chronicle, and I would not change places 
with the proudest man in England — not even, my lord, 
with you." 

It is a memorable anecdote, and it is an anecdote 
that ought to be trua But the Spartan spirit of tlis 
Elditor of the Mominff Chronicle found its counterpart 
a few years later in the spirit of the Editor of the 
■ Timet, or of one of the chief contributors to the Timer. 
I i-efer, of course, to Captain Sterling. In the short 
administration of Sir Boberii Feel, in 1835, Captain 
Sterling supported the Minister with a loyalty and 
vigour which distinguished the Times from nearly all 
the rest of the Press, and distinguished it no less from 
Parliament itself; and the very day that Sir Robert 
Peel delivered the seals of office into the Iiftn4! o| the 

, . ^^k' 
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King — that is, on the 18th of April, 1835 — he sat down 
and addressed a note to the Editor of the Times, to ex- 
liresahisappreciationofthepowerful support that heand 
hia Govemmeiit had received from tho Times. " If I do 
not offer the expressions of personal gratitude," said 
Sir Eobert, " it is because I feel that such expressions 
would do injustice to the character of a support which 
Wiis given exclusively on the highest and most inde- 
pendent grounds of public principle. I can say this with 
perfect truth " (added the fallen Minister), "as I am 
addressing one whoso person even is unknown to me, 
and who, during my tenure of power, studiously 
avoided every species of intercourse which could throw 
a suspicion nponthe motives by which he was actuated. 
I should, liowever, be doing injnstice to my own feel- 
ings if I were to retire from office without one word 
of aoknowledgment, without at least assuring you of 
the admiration with which I witnessed, during the 
arduous contest in which I was engaged, the daily 
exhibition of that extraordinary ability to which I 
was indebted for a support the more valuable because 
it was an imiiartial and discriminating support." 

Edward Sterling's portrait has been sketched by a 
master-hand. It is one of the most striking and 
charactetistic [wrtraits in Carlyle's " Life of John 
Sterling," A gallant, showy, stirring gentleman 
(this is the way in which Carlyle introduces us to 
the father of his hero) full of talk — generally loud 
talk — full of argument upon all the questions of the 
day, full of " abundant, jolly satire," a man with three 
hundred and sixty-five opinions— an opimop for every 
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day in the year — upon every subject. Neither Carlyle 
nor John Sterling knew what to make of the boist«roiis, 
dashing Captain of Militia; but even Carlyle admits 
that he was a gallant, truly gifted, and manful figure 
of his kind. " An amazingly impetuous, hasty, explo- 
sive man, this Captain Whirlwind ! " says Carlyle, 
soliloquising, as was his wont. "'By Jove, sir!' 
Thus he would swear to you, with radiant face — some- 
times, not often, by a deeper oath. With persons of 
dignity, especially with women, to whoiu he was 
always very gallant, he had courtly, delicate manners, 
verging towards the wiredrawn and elaborate. On 
common occasions he bloomed out at once into jolly 
familiarity of the gracefully-boisterous kind, remind- 
ing you of mess-rooms and old Dublin days. His off- 
hand mode of speech was always precise, emphatic, 
ingenious j his laugh, which was frequent rather than 
otherwise, had a sincerity of banter, but no real depth 
of sense f.,r the ludicrous, and soon ended, if it grew 
too loud, in a mere dissonant bcrcam. He was broad, 
well-built, stout of statiire, had a long, lowish head, 
sharp gray eyes, with lai^, strong, aquiline face to 
match, and walked or sat in an erect, decisive 



There was no writing in the Press in those days 
(1830-40) like Edward Sterling's— nothing to be 
compared with it in boldness, freshness, point, and 
vigour. It was the thundering of Jove ; and, in fact, 
it was the writing of Eklward Sterling that gave the 
Timee the name of the " Thunderer." The story runs 
that Sterling began one of his articles in this style : 
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" When we thundered the day before yesterday ; " and 
the Times thenceforth, half in mockery, half in admi- 
ration, came to be called the " Thunderer." Captain 
Sterling was the Thunderer ; and Carlyle has given us 
a picturesque eketch of the Thunderer at work. " At 
one in the morning, when all had vanished into sleep, 
his lamp was kindled in his library ; and there, twice 
or thrice a week, for a three hours space, he launched 
his bolts, which next morning were to shake the high 
places of the world." The whole country listened to 
the voice of the Thunderer, andgenerajiy recognised its 
own voice in the voice of the Kmes. This is "what the 
multifarious Babel souftd did mean to say in clear 
words — this, more nearly than anything else ; " and it 
was because Sterling did this, and did it so well, that 
the Times became the power it was in the world at 
the time. 

The Times and the Morning Chronicle were worthy 
rivals, equal in spirit and equal in enterprise. It was 
a race between them for several years, whether the 
Tiiitee or the Morning Chronicle should take the first 
place in the English Press. The proprietor of the 
Homiiiif Chronicle organised expresses all over the 
country for the sake of collec.ting the speeches of the 
chief public men of the day, and Charles Dickens was 
full of stories of tiie way in which the reporters of the 
Morning Chronicle and the Times raced against time 
and against each other with a speech of Lord 
Brougham's in Yorkshire or a speech of Lord John 
Kussell'e in Devonshire — transcribing their notes upon 
their knees in post-chaiseG, and sending their " copy " 
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on to the office by relays of post-boys. All this 
enterprise, however, as far as the Morning CliTonicla 
was concerned, was thrown away; and Clement, 
finding that he was carrying on the paper at a iosa, 
transferi'ed it to Sir John Easthope for less than half 
the price that he had given for it— namely, £16,500. 

Sir John Eaatbopo strengthened the staff of the 
Momirtg Chronicle in every department, secured 
Albany Fonblanque, the ablest and most caustio 
journalist then in the ranks of the Liberal party, 
William Johnson Fox, one of the orators of the Free 
Ti-ade League, Charles BuUer, and other men of the 
same stamp as contributors, put his own son-in-law, 
Mr. O'Doyle, in the editor's chair, and organised a 
system of steam -packet expresses in the English 
Channel for the sake of ensuring the earliest intel- 
ligence from the Continent But it was all to no 
purpose. The Tiinea did not allow itself to be out- 
stripped with the steam-yachts of Sir John Easthopo; 
Mr. O'Doyle, pleasant and genial as he was personally, 
did nothing more than John Black had done to pro- 
mote the circulation of the Morning Chronicle, and 
Albany Fonblunque's articles, although the talk of all 
the clubs and the admiration of the whole country 
when they appeared in the Examitier, were hardly 
recognised in the Morning Chronicle. 

It is possible that the articles themselves may not 
in either case have been equal to those upon which 
the reputations of Fonblanque and Fox were based. 
But there is another explication, an explanation 
which is not flattering to the publjc taste — that the 
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pnlilic in tlie main only admire tlioae ai'ticiea wLiclt 
they are expected to admire ; and that, I am afraid, 
is the true explanation. People read the Exainijier 
in order to read Fonblanque, They read the Wesimin- 
gter Review in order to read Fox. They knew nothing 
of Fonblanque'a contributions to the MominffC/troniole, 
nothing of Fox's, and, knowing nothing, they recog- 
nised the hand of neither. 

If distinguished names, aristocratic associations, 
or splendid resources could, in themseivcB, ensure the 
success of a newspaper, the Morning Chronicle ought 
to-day to have been all that the Times is, or at least 
a rival of the J>ail^ Telegraph and the Daily Newt ; 
for Sir John Easthope, possessing a staff of brilliant 
writers and skilful reporters, had access fo all the 
l)est sources of infoimation, and when he transferred 
the paper to the Feelites, the staff of the Morning 
Chronicle was still further strengthened in point of 
resources and of Kterary skill 

These were per!:aps the most brilliant days in its 
history. The Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Sydney Herbert, and Mr. Beresford Hope 
were among the proprietors. Mr. Douglas Cooke 
was editor, and the staff comprised some of the 
most brilliant and powerful writers of the day — 
Sir William Harcourt, Arehdeacon Venables, Mr. 
Abraham Hay ward, Q. C. , Lord Strangf ord, Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, Mr. Philip Harwood, the 
present Editor of the Saturday Eeview, and the pro- 
prietors themselves. The broughams of these gentle- 
men, with their crests and liyeries, were to be seen 
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night after night standing outside the office of the 
Meming Chronicle under the shadow of St. Clement's 
Church, and the Morning Chronicle, as the representa- 
tive of the Peelites, held for some time an honourable 
position. It was one of the newspapers that it was 
necessary to read, and it was a newspaper that was 
worth reading. Its chief ppcuKarity, in a literary 
sense, was that it was written by amateurs ; for, witli 
the exception of Mr. Harwood, there was not, I be- 
lieve, a single professional journalist upon the staff! 
But one of the men upon the staff of the Morning 
Chronicle performed at this time a feat which surprised 
all the professional jouraalists of London. He attended 
the House of Lords on the night of the second reading 
of the Bill for the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
sat out the debate, and, with a bit of pencil and 
a few sheets of note-paper, wrot« upon hia knees 
an answer there and then to Lord I>erby's speech, 
and, walking off to the Strand with his MS. at 
2 o'clock in the morning, had the gratification to see 
in print the next day a clear and conclnsive answer 
to all the arguments of the Protectionists on the 
previous night. This article was the work of Mr. 
A, Hayward, Q.C. It made a sensation in news- 
paper circles at the time, partly because it was the 
first time that anything of the kind had been attempted, 
and partly because the article itself was full of point 
and argument. It revolutionised at a stroke the 
whole art of leader-writing. The thing itself perhaps 
" was neither rich nor lare — 
The only wonder was hov it got theie." 
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But there it was, and statesmen found all at once 
that, with a quiet man of letters sitting in a comer of 
the gallery with a bit of pencil, they had to lay their 
account for prompt and enei^etic criticism in the 
newspapers the next day, concurrently with the 
publication of their own speeches, instead of critiuiam 
fte day after, when the Speeches had done their work. 
The Moriiirig Chronicle, however, «rith all its 
readiness and resources, had to meet in the Times a 
rival which, with a wealthy proprietor at its back, 
possessed in its editor a man of unrivalled tact, 
sagadty, and spirit — John Thaddeus Delane. 



CHAPTER XVL 

J.T. Delane — John DeUneat Oifotd — His Lots of Hunting — Hov 
be kept a. Hunter— Becomes Editor of the I^m«a— TroUope'o 
Sketch of Tom Towen in his Temple Chambers — Delane'i 
Love of Society — KingWta's Sketch of him — In Society — 
At Work— Testimony to his Honesty and Public Spirit. 

John Delane may almost be said to have been born 
in Printing House Square, and, with the exception of 
a few years at Oxford, all his life was spent there. 
His father, a barrister by profession, held for many 
years the post of manager oE the Times, and, posses- 
sing a special faculty for organising expresses, he did 
much to give the Times the proud position which it 
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held when his Bon -was plac^ in the chair of Barnes 

and Stoddart. 

This was in the year 1841. John Delane was then 
in his twenty-third year — a bright, brisk lad, fresli 
from Oxford, where, as far as he can be said to have 
been distinguished at all, he was distinguished more 
by the dash and decision with which, upon a thorough- 
bred hunter, he rode to hounds, and by the vivacity with 
which he took his part in the social life of the place. 
He IB Baid to have kept his hunter out of the odd 
guineas which he picked up by contributing articles 
to newspapers. According to the Tinwi itself, John 
Delane never was a writer, and that may have been 
sa But he was a man of keen common sense, of clear 
decisive intelligence, with the habits and manners of a 
man of the world, and with an eye that detected a 
false note in an article, a heightened expression, or an 
inconclusive argument, as a man with a good ear 
detects a &lsa note in music ; and surrounded as he 
was by able and experienced \VTiters, he began his 
career as editor of the Tinma with everything in his 
favour. The Times, as we know it to day, may he 
said to be practically his creation. He was the 
Timea. You could trace the man in every line — in 
its policy, in its temper, in its style, even in the 
head-lines of the paragraphs ; for hai-dly an article 
appeared in the Timet that did not pass under his 
supervision, and very few appeared that did not 
bear the traces of his pen. He could write, and 
write brilliantly, in clear, terse, and vigorous English ; 
but the editor of a daily newspaper has very little 
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time for originEiI writing. He has to collect ami keep 
together contributors, to settle with them the line 
that shall be taken upon all the questions of the day, 
to live a good deal in society ; and, except during 
brief and hurried holidays — too brief and too hurried 
— John Delane, during six-and-thirty years, was hardly 
ever away froin Printing House Square. He was to 
be found in bis room from ten o'clock at night till 
three or four in the morning all through those aix- 
and-thirty years ; and with the exception of an hour 
for a canter in the park, for a chat with those whom 
he happened to meet there — a cabinet minister, an 
ambassador, a man of letters, a bishop, or a leader of 
Opposition — all the rest of his day was spent in pre- 
paration for the work of the night : at his club, in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, or in the society 
of men whose minds and wiDs guided Senates and 
controlled Cabinets, 

The Editors of the Times till Delano's days can 
hardly be said to have been in society. Tom Bamea 
lived in the Black friars Eoad, seldom travelled 
further west than the Houses of Parliament, never 
mixed in the circles where the conti-ibutors of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Eeidffws were domesticated, 
belonged to no club, and, if he gave a dinner, seldom 
gave it to any one except the staff of the Times. But 
Delane could not live without society ; it was the 
breath of his nostrils; and the Whig leaders were 
only too glad to welcome at their dinner tables a 
brilliant and sparkling talker who, possessing many 
pleasant social gifts, was a man whom it was worth 
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their wliile, upon mere party grounds, to cultivate. 
"■The man who worked the Times" was no hermit — 
no brooding cynic. Alexander Kinglake presents 
him to us as a ra^n of fresh and vivacious intelli- 
gence, florid, bright«yed, beaming with zeal; a man 
of those qualities which, in speaking of wine, are 
called full-bodied and generous; a man of great 
ardour, great et^erness. And that is the testimony 
of all who knew him. 

There is a, pleasant and characteristic sketch of 
" the man who worked the Times," in Trollope'a story 
of " The "Warden." I>elane lived in his early days in 
chambers, overlooking the Temple Gardens, with 
their green turf, their roses, and rhododendrons. 
" He indulged in four roon.s on the first floor, each 
of which was furnished, if not with the splendour, 
with probably more than the comfort of Stafford 
House. Every addition that science and art have 
lately made to the luxuries of modern life was to be 
found there. The room in which he visually sat was 
surrounded by book-shelves carefully filled ; nor was 
there a volume there which was not entitled to its 
place in such a collection, both by its intrinsic worth 
and exterior splendour." The chamber contained 
but two works of art. The one, an admirable bust of 
Sir Robert Peel, by Power, and the other, a singularly 
long figure of a female devotee, by Millais, told 
equally plainly the school of art to which he was 
addicted. 

It waa one of Mr. Delane's affectations — he had 
not many — never to speak of the Tim^, never to take 
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part in any conversation about it, never to allow 
any one to recognise in him tlie Editor of the Times, 
and that phrase of his, " The njan who worked the 
Timet," v/as the only one in which he coupled his 
name with the paper. But his genial nature (as 
Kiuglake puts it) inclining him to let comrades 
share the elixir by hearing the things he could tel] 
them, his society was beyond measure interesting 
to men who cared eagerly for the actual state of the 
world. He used generally to bend conversation in 
such way as to avoid coming into dispute with his 
companions, and liked best to reinforce what they said 
by conveying in anecdote some Iragments of that rare 
knowledge concerning men and their motives with 
which, because daily the hearer of unnumbered 
, appeals to the Timeg, he was always abundantly 
armed. 

This was the Editor of the Times in society— a 
pleasant, clubable man, full of life and chat, but the 
last man in the world to show the real e 
Ilia nature in the weak, bustling way of 
(■eckoned for nothing, whose time is of scarce any 
worth. Indeed, as Kinglake says, Delane had 
"the outward composure, the air of power not yet 
put forth, that becomes a strong man of action ; but 
it always could be seen that his energies were rather 
compressed than lulled — that the furnace, if so one 
may speak, had its tires ' banked up ' in the day-time, 
yet still was always aglow, always ready to blaze into 
action an hour or two before midnight ; " and that 
was the time when John Delane put forth all tlf^ 
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unrivalled powers which enabled him through six -anti- 
thirty years, through thirteen Admiuistratioos, and 
through one of the most stirring periods of i-ecent 
history, to guide and control the policy of the Times 
with consummate tact, discretion, and success. 

Mr. Delane wrote little, very little, if anything, 
in the Times ; but he knew how to select, train, and 
use all the powers — the skill and intelligence — of 
the able and distinguished men by whom he was 
surrounded, and altiough he is said to have used 
the pruning-knife with a freedom and frankness 
that till his time were quite unknown, we have the 
acknowledgment of the Times' writers themaelves 
that his taste, if severe, was pure, and Oiat his 
revisions, alterations, and suppressions generally 
strengthened and improved an article. 

Sir. Delano made mistakes of course — all men do ; 
but when at the close of his night's labours he put on 
hia coat and lighted his cigar to walk through Fleet 
Street to his chambers in the grey of the morning, he 
left Printing House Square knowing that ho had 
honestly, to the best of his powers, done all that a 
man could do; and the best proof cf the sagacity, 
good sense, and patriotic spirit that marked John 
Delane as a journalist is to be found in the six-and- 
thirty volumes of the Times which bear, one and all, 
the impress of his mind and the mark of his hand. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Momit Olympui- TroUopo'ii Dwoription— Eraeraon's VUit to 
Printing Houia Sqnara— The PretenaioLS of tlio Timet— How 
these Pretenaiona ore Jnatified— Archdeacon Denison and the 
Tima — It» Prestige -Illuatrtttion ot this Prestige— Mr. 
Baldwin's Biperimant -rimes' Writers— Who and What they 
have Been — How its Kepulation has been Built iip — A 
NatioDBl Institution. 

" Who has not heard of Mount Olympus — that high 
abode of the powers of type, that favoured seat of 
the great goddeaa Pica, that wondrous habitation of 
gods and devils, from whence, with ceaseless hum of 
steam and never-ending flow of Oastalian ink, issue 
forth 50,000 nightly erlicts for the governance of a 
subject nation ! 

" Velvet and gilding do not make a throne, nor 
gold and jewels a sceptre. It is a throne because the 
most exalted one sits there, and a sceptre because 
the most mighty one wields it. So it is with Mount 
Olympus. Should a stranger make his way thither 
at dull noonday, or during the sleepy hours of the 
silent aftemooD, he would find no ackr.owledged 
temple of power and beauty, no fitting fane for tho 
great 'Thunderer,' no proud fa9ade3 and pillared roofs 
tn support the dignity of this greatest of earthly 
IHJtcpt-fttes, 
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" ' la this Mount Olympus 1 ' asks the unbelieving 
stranger. ' Is it from these small, dark, dingy build- 
ings that those infallible laws proceed which Cabinets 
are called npon to obey ; hy which bishops are to be 
guided. Lords and Commons controlled, judges 
instructed in law, generals in strategy, admirals in 
naval tactics, and, orange-women in the management 
of their barrows 1 ' 

"Yes, my friend — from these walls. From here 
issue the only known infallible bulls for the guidance 
of British souk and bodies. This little court is the 
Tatican of England. Here reigns a pope, self-nomi- 
nated, self-consecrated — aye, and much stranger too, 
self-believing— -a pope whom, if you cannot obey him, I 
would advise you to disobey as silently as possible ; a 
pope hitherto afraid of no Luther ; a pope who 
manH,ges bis own inquisition, who punishes un- 
believers as no moat skilful inquisitor of Spain even 
dreamt of doing — ono who can excommunicate 
thoroughly, fearfully, radically ; put you beyond the 
pale of men's charity ; make you odious to your 
dearest friends, and turn, you into a monster to be 
pointed at by the linger." 

This description of Printing House Square, vivid 
and picturesque as it is, is not without an undertone 
of mockery at the power and pretensions of the Times; 
and the same tone b to be traced in Emerson's 
account of his visit to the seat of the great goddess 
Pica. " We walked with some circumspection," says 
Emeraon, in his "English Traits," "as if we were 
entering a powder-mill ; but the door was opened by 
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a mild old vQmaii, and, by diot of some traosmiHSion 
of cards, we were at last conducted into the parlour of 
Mr. Mowbray Morris, a very gentle i«rson, with no 
hostile appearances ; '' and that, I suppose, is the 
impression which a visit to Printing House Square 
makes upon most people. 

Yet as far as it is possible for a newspaper to 
justify the pretensions of Printing House Square to 
be to Englishmen what the Temple of Delphi was to 
the Greeks, the Tines has justified them by its bold- 
ness, by its independence, and by its thoroughly 
English and patriotic tone upon all public questions 
ajid upon the conduct of every ad ministration that 
has ruled ia this country from the days of Pitt and 
Fox to those of Beaconstield and Gladstone 

It is quoted all the world over as an oracle, and in 
Constantinople, Cairo, and Calcutta its articles on 
Turkish, Egyptian, and Indian questions are trans- 
lated into Greek, Arabic, and Hindustanee, and read 
with at much interest in biizaar and mosque as they 
are read in the club windows of Pall Mall or St. 
James's Street. It is spoken of by Englishmen them- 
selves eveiywhere with respect, and no controversy is 
supposed to be closed tilt the Timee has given its 
verdict. And that, as a rule, is final. " If Scripture 
said one thing in England and the Tivies newspaper 
another," said Archdeacon Denison, a few years ago, 
in a sermon in Wells Cathedral, " five hundred out of 
every five hundred and ten people would believe the 
Times." 

^his is due, in part, to the prestige of the paper. 
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But it is due in part also to the brilliant power of the 
men who write in the Times. 

Perhaps at present the staff of the Times, take it 
all in all, is not a whit superior to the staff of the 
Standard, of the Daily News, of the Daily Tehgraph, 
or of the Morning Post. But the Times has always 
contrived to secure some of the best pens of the day 
in its service ; and, somehow, the prestige of the paper 
gives to an article appearing in the Times a weight 
and authority which, whatever the article itself may 
te, it would never possess in the Daily Newg, in the 
Standard, or in the JJaily Telegraph. 

This was once put to the test in a very striting 
manner by Mr. Baldwin, tlie proprietor of the Mom- 
in J Herald. 

Mr. Baldwin, thinking that nothing was wanted 
but equal energy, enterprise, and skill to make the 
Morning Herald all that the Times was, made up lua 
mind (accordii^ to Mr. James Grant), witliout 
counting the coat, to secure a staff of Parliamentary 
law reporters, a staff of correspondents, and a corps ot 
contributors equal, or even superior, to those of the 
Times, if they were to be bad for money; and, as far aa 
men and machinery were concerned, Mr. Baldwin 
succeeded. He stationed steam-yachts on the French 
coast to pick up the Indian mails. He increased the 
salaries of his Parliamentary reporters, paid for 
every kind of news at a higher rate than the Times, 
doubled the fee for leading articles, and, ascertaining, 
AS far as possible, the name of every contributor 
whose writing in the Times was conspicuously clever, 
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ho offered £5 Oa. an article where till then no news- 
paper had paid more than £2 2b., in order to induce 
the writer to transfer his contributions to the Morning 
Herald. 

These tactics 'were in many cases successful. 
Some of the best Parliamentary and legal reporters 
— -^ome of the best leader-writera upon the Times — 
were induced to transfer their services from Printing 
House Square to Shoe Lane. The consequence was a 
marvellous change in the tone and style of the 
Morning Herald. It possessed ell, or almost all, the 
beat men npon the London Press. 

Yet in the Morning Herald the contributions of 
men whose articles in the Times never failed to be 
read with interest and admiration made no more 
sensation than Fonblanque's did in the Morning 
Chronicle. The Morning Herald did not possess the 
prestige of the Times ; and prestige with a newspaper 
is what prestige is with an army, or style with an 
orator. It is an intangible influence — an invisible 
efflux of personal power, a magical force, which 
touches the imagination. An article which produces 
no effect at all when published in a paper without the 
prestige of the Times, is read in the Times itself as a 
brOliant and powerful expression af national opinion. 

This prestige tells, of course, in its turn upon public 
writers. It is a distinction in itself to write in the 
Times, and the consequence is that, till now, and 
even now with a few conspicuous exceptions, the 
best men npon the Press have found and still find 
their way into Printing House Square. 
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It 18 the boast of the Revue <ltg Deux Mondfn 
that every Frenchman who has hceii distinguished in 
literature, politics, art, or science in our time lias con- 
tributed to its pages ; and the boast, I believe, is true. 
Here, till now, the most distinguished of Englishmen 
have, as a rule, rather eschewed the Press ; or if the; 
have taken up a pen to write, have preferred the 
Bdinhurgh, the Qaarterly, or the Westmineter Eeviev) 
to the newspapers. Yet even with thia drawback, 
the Times has contrived to secure as contributors 
some of the most distinguished men of our time. 
Brougham wrote for the Timet even when sitting 
upon the woolsack. Lord Beaconsfield, if he did not 
write articles, wrote a series of letters which made as 
much sensation in their day as the letters of Junius 
or the letters of Vetua. The Bean of Westminster's 
MS, was as well-known to the compositors of Printing 
House Square as it was to the editor of Macmilian'a 
Magazine, and some of the earliest and most brilliant 
of Cardinal Newman's contributions to the contro- 
versies of our time were published in the Times 
under the signature of " Catholicua." The initials 
of Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne were for many 
years as familiar in the Timna as the type itself. 
Lord Grey constantly wrote as " Senex," Canon 
Blakesley wrote quite as constantly as " The Hertford- 
shire Incumbent." Macaulay and Moore published 
some of the most sparkling of their satires in the 
Times. Sir William Harcourt was a contributor to 
the Morning Chronicle and to the Satwrday Remeto 
long before he began to write in the Times; but it 
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was in t£e Times that Sir William Harcourt, as 
" Historicus," first made his mark with the {juhlic a** 
a contributor to the Press. 

It may be said, of course, that these men, if con- 
tributors to the TitiiKs, were not part and parcel of the 
staff of the Times. The distinction ia a fine one to draw. 
But, fine as it is, I do not know that it is a distinction 
that can be drawn in every instance— in Sir William 
Harcourt's, to wit, in Dean Stanley's, or in Lord 
Brougham's ; and even if it were so, I do not know that 
the regular contributors to the TiTiies have not been 
quite as distinguished as " the light militia of the lower 
sky." Lord Sherbrooke, as Mr. Lowe, was, for many 
years,oneof the most constant and brilliant of the rimes' 
contributors. Sir Henry Austin Layard was another. 
That wild Irish scholar *ho still lives as the author 
of the romance of " Salathiel," Dr. Croly, was, in his 
early days, to be found every night in one of the 
quiet rooms of Printing House Square with a pen in 
his hand ; and the tall, stately form of Dean Milmau 
used frequebtly at one time to be seen in the garden 
which marked the site of the Times, Sir Robert Peel 
thought Sterling's articles, if delivered as speeches in 
the House of Commons, would have given him one of 
the proudest places in the assembly ; and Jones Loyd's 
contributions to the Times, when reproduced in St. 
Stephen's, did give him a position as one of the beat 
authorities upon banking and currency. Those articles 
of Bailey's on the Com Laws, which were at one time 
the talk of all the clubs in London, did as much to 
educate the Nation in the theoiy of Free Trade as the 
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terse and picturetiqiie eloauence of Charles Villiers or 
the persuasive logic of Cobden. The namea of Barnes, 
Horace Twiss, and Mosely are not names to conjure 
ividi to-day ; but they are all three the names of con- 
tributors to the Times who did good service in their day. 
John Arthur Roebuck was a contributor to the Times. 
Abraham Hayward, I -believe, is one still. Gilbert 
a Becket is known to-day principally by those comic 
histories which he contributed to PuTich. But Gilbert 
it Becket won his position on the Bench by his racy 
articles in the Times; and he is the only man, it is 
said, who ever wrote " a complete Times." Broughato 
boasted that he wrote a whole Edijtburgh Review; 
Shirley Brooks wrote a whole Fundi ; and Gilbert il 
Becket is said on one occasion to have written all the 
articles in the Times. I might add many more names 
— that of Wingrove Cooke, of Alexander Knox, till 
recently one of the magistrates of Marlborough Street, 
of Jacob Omnium, of Sir George Dasent, of John 
Oxenford, of the Hon. George Brodrick, of James 
Gaird, of Tom Taylor, of the pi'esent Under Secretary 
of the Home Office, Leonard Courtney ; but if I were 
to add a dozen names, I should not exhaust the 
catalogue of men who, either as contributors or as 
correspondents, have been Eissociated with Printing 
House Square and have left their mark upon the 
Tiines. 

It was the habit of Barnes, when Editor of the 
Times, to keep his eye upon the reviews and magazines 
in order to pick up contributors, and there have been 
few distinguished men of letters, from the days of 
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Barnes to those of Prof. Chenery, who have not been 
solicited to write for the Times, or who have not in 
one form or another been dipped in the ink of Black- 
friara. It is in this way that tho reputation of the 
Timet has been built up ; and I see no reason why the 
Times, under the editorship of the brilliant and dis- 
tinguished scholar who to-day site in the chair of 
Barnes and Delane, should not maintain the reputation 
which the Times has possessed for two generations o£ 
l>eing the classic authority upon all questions of 
Parliamentary and legal reporting, and, in itself, as a 
newspaper, the most striking and eharaeteristic of 
English institutions. 



CHAPTER XVllL 

Tho Contemporaries of the Times — Bepeal ot the Paper Datjea 
— Iti Effect on the Cheaper Papers— The Standard— The Daay 
JVews— The Daily Telegraph— Ongia of the Daily Neal— 
Charles Dickens as Editor — DiclieQB ResignB — John Forster 
takes his Pliice— Losses upon the i>ui2ji A'cvii—Ite BeorgauiBa- 
tion and Eevival— Its War Correspondents in 1870— Its Editor 
and Staff. 

The Timee, during the greater part oE Mr. Delane'a 
editorship, had the field practically to itself. But it is 
not ao now. Professor Chenery has to face rivals on 
every hand — rivals at once rich, piowerful, and enter- 

The abolition of the Paper Duties twenty years 
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ngo wrought a revolution in the publication o£ newa- 
papere, and completely altered the position of the Times 
in comparison with its rivals. 

The Times, till then, stood so conspicuoufily at the 
head of the Press, that it was a case of Eclipse over 
again. The Times was first and the rest nowhere. 

The Morning Chronicle, rich as it was in its tradi- 
tions and personal associations, languished and died in 
the hands of men who neither valued the one nor 
knew bow to preserve the other. A career of jare 
splendour and success ended in squalor and scandaL 
The Momimg Herald challenged the supremacy of the 
Times, and challenged it with singular boldness ; but 
the proprietor o£ the Morning Herald, with all his 
boldness, finished his career in the Bankruptcy Court 
The Morning Post has held its own through a century, 
and under the editorship of one of the moat dis- 
tinguished of English journalists, Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick, it still holds its own today with distinction and 
success among a, host of brilliant ri\'als. But the 
Morning Post has never thought of measuring itself 
against the Times, as the Morning Chronicle and the 
Morning Herald did. Its r6le in the past at any rate, 
a rdle sufficiently honourable in itself, has been a role 
without ambition beyond those regions of sweetness 
and light where it has so long sparkled with a placid 
brilliance all its own. 

At the time of the repeal of the Paper Duties 
there were three newspapers in existence, which no one 
ever thought of coupling in the same sentence with 
the Timet, even in flattery — the Standard, the Daily 
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News, and the Daily TeUgrofK Yet the repeal of 
the Paper Duties, the growth of population, the 
increase of public intelligence, and the development 
of political life, have in the course of twenty years 
given these papers such a position that to-day they 
almost threaten to extinguish the Times itself with 
their restless energy and diversified enterprise. 

The Standard had been in existence for a couple of 
generations, and had been at one time, as the champion 
of the Protestant intHrest, one of the most popular and 
powerful newspapers within the four seas ; but in 
1861 the Staiidard, with its proprietor in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, was apparently struggling (gainst a sea 
of troubles. The Daily News was only about fifteen 
years old ; but, except that it was not in the Bank- 
riiptcy Court, it was not in a very much better 
plight tlian the Staiidard. The Daily Telegraph was 
still in its infancy, and it was a sickly infancy. It 
had only just completed its first lustre, and it was 
apparently never destined to see a second. 

The Daily News owed its origin to Charles Dickens. 
Dickens wrote a few articles in the Morning Chronicle 
during the editorship of Mr. O'Doyle which, according 
' to his ideas, ought to have been paid for at the rate of 
£10 10s. each. The editor was quite willing to pay 
£,\G IOe. each for these special articles ; but he 
hesitated to' pay at that rate for a series of articles 
that Dickens proposed to contribute ; and Dickens, 
refusing to write at all unless he was paid at this rate 
or more, began to turn over in his mind the idea of a 
newspaper of his own. 
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The I'esult was the publication of the Daily Ifetce. 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans entered into the ciclieme 
with aw enthusiasm almost equal to Dickens'a. They 
took a large interest in it themselves ; and they induced 
Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir Joshua Walmsley, and Sir 
William Jackson to take a still lai^er share. Charles 
Dickens' name was at that time a name to conjure 
with. It was the name of the most popular writer of 
the day, and a newspaper conducted upon popular 
. principles under the editorship of Charles Dickens 
seemed destined beforehand to be a brilliant success. 

All the preparations were upon a scale of un- 
exampled munificence. The provinces were swept tot 
skilful reporters. The ablest men in the Liberal ratiks 
were secured as contributors. The salary of tlie 
editor was fixed at £2,000 ay-ear, and all the rest of 
the salaries were in proportion. I know a distinguished 
writer who, upon the strength of a successful book 
which made a hit at the time, was offered £600 a year 
for a couple of articles a week. The appointments of 
the office, it was said, resembled those of a Duchess's 
boudoir. The desks of rosewood and the inkstands 
of silver. The books of reference were all bound 
in Russia and gold. The porters were all in livery. 
The story ran that the letters to the editor were pre- 
sented upon a silver salver. Perhaps a good deal of 
this was mere satire ; but it was all currently believed 
at the time ; and Charles Dickens published an address 
in the first number of the DaUy News which tended 
to keep up the illusion. It was written in the style of 
a Knight Errant, The mission of tlio Dailj/ .Vncs 

, . ^ ^^k' 
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was to regenerate the world, to redress all the wrongs 
of society, to maintain all its just rights, and to 
secure the happiness and welfare of the wholu 

The Daily News made its appearance on the 31st 
of January, 1846 — the day on which Sir Robert Peel 
rose in the House of Commons to propose the repeal 
of the Com I^wa Charles Dickens was full of 
enthusiasm for ten days ; ajid at the end of that 
time fuU of disgust. His position lost all its chann 
the instant the work began to pall ; and on the 7tli of 
February, " tired to death and quite worn out," he 
took up his pen and, instead of writing his customary 
leader, addressed a letter to the proprietors requesting 
to be relieved from an intolerable position. 

The proprietors of .the Daily Newt liad made all 
their arrangements on the faith of Dickens's name, 
and within a fortnight of the publication of the paper 
Dickens resigned ! John Forster, at that time Editor 
of the Examiner, wa3 induced with all promptitude 
to take Dickens's chair; and Dickens continuing to 
write letters in the paper, everything was done to 
keep up the illusion that the author of " Pickwick " 
was still the soul of the Daily Nev:a. But Dickons, 
finding that he could not keep the paper out of liis 
thoughts while in London, packed up his books and 
took himself off to a Insurious cottage upon the Lake 
of Geneva, to write a, Christmas carol and to pore over 
the story of "Dombey and Son." Here, auiTOundod 
by vineyards, corn-fields, and pastures, with the watcis 
of the lake sparkling at his feet, with the Castle of 
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Chillon lying bathed in sunlight in the distance, and 
with the birds singing under his study window, Charles 
Dickens soon cleared hia mind of all the disagreeable 
aasociations of Bouverie Street. Before the year 
was out, Knight Hunt had relieved Forster of the 
editorship of the Daily News, and had gathered around 
himself a staff of contributors second to none then to 
be found in London— Douglas Jerrold, Dr. Larduer, 
Harript Martineau, and M'Cullagh Torrens. 

The staff of the Daily Nevis lacked nothing that a 
newspaper staff ought to possess. Its articles were 
clever and brilliant ; its reports were ample and accu- 
rate ; its Indian intelligence, secured at great cost, was 
not less prompt than that of its rivals. But the Daily 
News did not take. The public declined to read it at 
any price ; and its publication entailed nothing but 
vexation and loss. A man who cannot afford to lose 
£100,000 ought not, perhaps, to think of publishing 
a daily newspaper at all. But it is not every man 
who can sit down with patience and see £200,000 
disappear in a Serbonian bog witliout the slightest 
prospect of a return ; and that is said to Lave 
been the case with the Daily News and its pro- 
prietors. When the Paper Duties were repealed, 
instantly a change came over the spiiit of the 
dream. The drain was stopped. The paper rose in 
circulation, and, under Mr. Thomas Walker and 
Mr. J. B. Bobinson, it began to acquire infiuence 
by its high tone and transparent honesty — an honesty 
which was never more conspicuous tlian. when alonet 
or almost alone, it espoused tlie cause of the North 

Cak)^\c 
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against the South in the Americaji Civil War, and ran 
the risk oi paying for its courage and consistency by 
an act of bankruptcy. 

But there is a limit to the losses that men will 
bear even for the luxury of publishing a newspaper 
to advocate their own views, and the original pro- 
prietors of the Daily ^ews, a few years ago, transferred 
their interest to a fresh set of men. This transfer 
formed the turning point in the history of the Daily 
News. The proprietors brought fresh capital into the 
concern, the staff was re-organised and strengthened, 
the price was reduced to a penny, and, the Franco- 
Germaii War breaking out as it did at the moment, a 
set of special correspondents, unrivalled in freshness 
and brilliancy — Archibald Forbes, MacGahan, and 
, Skinner — were sent into the field, and sent with orders 
. to transmit their letters by telegraph, without count- 
ing the cost, instead of transmitting tliem, as the 
letters of special correspondents had all been trans- 
mitted till then, through the post. The effect of this 
new policy was soon seen. The Daily News sprang at 
a bound into the front rank of the Newspaper Press, 
and the proprietors had the gratification of taking up 
the Times one morning and of finding one of their 
own. telegrams of the previous day transferred bodily 
into the leading journal, with a generous acknow- 
ledgment which did equal justice to the Tvmes and 
the Daily News. 

The Times till then had never found itself distanced 
by its contemporaries. All the honours of the Crimean 
War were its own ; all the honours of the Indian 
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Mutiny were its own ; all the honours of the Seven 
Weeks' War in 186G were its own. But in the Seven 
Months' "War, the Times, even with its own famous 
special in the field, — the pen of the Crimean War, Dr. 
Ruesell,— found itself for the first time anticipated by 
a telegram from Metz ; and the Times, mortified, as it 
must have been, had the generosity to acknowledgo 
itself beaten by a rival who had, til! then, never been 
supposed to be a rival at all. 

The reputation wliich the Daily A^ewa won by its 
war correapondence in 1S70, it contrived to keep lill 
through the Russian campaign in Turkey, all through 
the Indian famine, all through tlie Afghan campaign, 
and all through the Zulu War, and to keep principally 
by the aid of the pen which won its vii^n honours in 
1870 — that of Archibald Forbes; but within the past 
year even Archibald Forbes and MacGahan Lave 
found a rival in the adventurous Irishman, Edward 
O'Donovan, who has recently penetrated, with hia life 
in his hand, through the trackless deserts of the Tekk6 
Turcomans and the Tandara Mountains, to the citadel 
of Merv itself, with no companion but a pocket com- 
pass, which he could hold in tlie palm of his hand, and 
his own stout heart. 

The Editor of the Daily Ifews, Mr. Frank H. 
Hill, has well maintained the high character which 
the paper acquired during the editorship of Mr. 
Thomas Walker j and if the Daily News ia not able to 
boast of a staff of leader-writers equal to that of the 
I'imee, it may at least congratulate itself upon possess- 
ing in Mr. Justin M'Carthya graceful and picturesque 

, . ;ik 
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■writer, wliose "History of Our Own Times," with ail 
its faults, is one of the most popular works of its 
kind that has heen publislied since Lord Macaulay's 
"History of England." William Black, Kohert 
GiBeu, Edmund Yates, George Macdonald, and West- 
land Marston have all been contributors to the Daily 
News. Andrew I^ng, G. Saintsbury, Grant Allen, 
Moy Thomas, WiUiam Senior, and H. W. Lucy are so 
still ; and tlie "Political Portraits" of the Editor,if not 
pierhapa equal to tlie letters of Junius, as they are 
sometimes said to be, are the most caustic and charac- 
teristic sketches of their kind that have appeared in 
the Newspaper Press in our day. 



CHAPTER XrX. 

The Dails Telegm^ — O. A. Sala— His Contributiona to the Dtuiy 
re&iJi-apA— Thornton Hunt— Edwin Arnold— Col. Sleigh- 
Origin of the Daily Teltgraph— Messrs. Lawson and Levy 
— How they Beocganised the Office and Cairied on the 
Paper — Its Growth and Froaperitj— Anocdoto of Aichihald 
Forbes — Mr. Smith's Assyrian Expedition — Mr. Stanley's Ex- 
pedition— Policy of the Ih-ilii Telegraph- 

The Daily Telegraph 1ms done many things to claim 
a conspicuous place in a sketch of the Kewspaper Press. 
It was the first daily newspaper in our day to be pub- 
lished at a penny; and it was published at a penny 
when all the rest of its cont«mporaries were published 
at fourpence. It has sent one special commissioner to 
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Assyria to explore the antiquities of "Bible Lnnds." 
It has sent another commissioner into the heart of Afidca 
to explore the sources of tlie Nile. It has inventtid a 
new form of English ; and we never know when we 
take it up at breakfast whether we shall not find in 
it an announcement that the proprietor is fitting out 
an expedition to the North Pole to do what Sir 
George Nares declai-ed to be impracticable. But 
these are not all, and not perhaps its greatest aehieve- 
ments. The Daily Telegraph has brought out the 
powers of Georgo Augustus Sala as jwrhaps no other 
journal could have done ; and that, in itself, is almost 
enough for fame. 

George Augustus Sala, if not the most distin- 
guished, is the most characteristic of English 
joumalista There may be abler men, wittier men, 
more brilliant men; but Mr. Sala combines brilliancy, 
wit, and ability of a high order, and combines them 
in such a serviceable form that he is to-day one of the 
most popular of English writers, and as a newai^per 
contributor without a rival in his own special line. 
Dr. Russell and Mr. Archibald Forbes may sketch a 
field of battle in a way that Mr. Sala could not touch j 
but fields of battle do not, happily, often call for the 
descriptive powers of a Russell or a Forbes ; and, 
except upon a field of battle, Mr. Sala is practically 
a man without a rival. His readiness, his pic- 
turesque sensibility, his aptitude for vivid and 
giaphic writing, his great powers of expression, and his 
still greater powers of illustration, constitute him 
the beau'ideal of a jouiualiat. Art, literature, fiction. 
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antiquitiea all are alike to him. There is no subject 
that he 18 not prepared, to write a column, upon at ten 
minutes' notice — a comet, a speech, a coup tTHat, a crisis 
in Paris or Pekin ; and tliere aire not many subjects upon 
which, if he takes up liis pen at ten o'clock, he cannot 
by midnight turn out a chatty and readable column 
for the next morning. 

The Daily Telegraph possesses many able men 
upon its staff — men who have made politics the study 
of their lives, scholars, sportsmen, special correspon- 
dents of the most diversified and distinguished fittain- 
ments, picturesque writers of all sorts, critics who 
have neither failed in literature nor art But even 
among men of this calibre, the most striking and 
conspicuous figure is that of this gentleman who, 
with a vivacity and energy that have never been 
surpassed, has travelled over the greater part of the 
world as the special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, and is now, at fifty-three, to be found in 
his study most mornings turning out articles and 
critiques upon the topics of social life, of art, or litera- 
ture, marked by all the freahneas and vigour of thirty- 
fiva Tlie secret of immediate success in a public 
writer is said to be mediocre ideas and a taking style, 
and I do not know that there is anything so original 
in Mr. Sala's ideas that I can explain bis success 
upon a more flattering hypothesis than this. But 
whatever the explanation may be, Mr. Sala's success 
is conspicuous and indisputable. He has written 
books which constitute a library in themselvee — 
works of travel, works of fiction, burlesques, biography, 
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criticism. Tlieae works are to be found upon every 
bookstall and in every circulating library. Many 
of them have gone through & succession of editions. 
But Mr. Salft, with all his diversified gifts, is pre- 
eminently and above all a journalist — a man endowed 
by nature with the precise gifts that are needed in a 
siiecial corrosiwndcnt and in a writer of leading 
articles ; and it is as a leader-writer and special corres- 
pondent that he will be best remembered. His con- 
tributions to tlie Daily Telegraph have for many yeara 
been one of the most characteristic features of the 
paper. They Were at one time almost the only things 
in the paper that people read or talked of when they 
had read. The Daily Telegraph, under the editorship 
of Mr. Edwin Arnold, has taken a higher stand as a 
political organ than it held under Mr. Thornton 
Hunt; but till Mr. Edwin Arnold's brilliant and 
scholarly articles made the Daily Telegraph a dis- 
tinct power in political circles, Mr. Sala's social 
articles were so conspicuously the chief feature of the 
paper that the public insisted upon recognising Sal& 
as clearly in everything in tlie Daily Telegraph as it 
i;scd to recognise Charles Dickens in AU th» Year 
Rmmd and John Delane in the Times. 

The Daily Teleijraph owes its origin to CoL Sleigh. 
It was published as a single sheet, at 3d., on the 29th 
of June, 1855, and published under difficulties which 
would in BIX months have killed any man of less 
Ean^ine temperament than the man in whose fertile 
brain it originated. It came into the hands of the 
Lawsons and the Levys as a bad debt. But the 
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Lawsons and the Levys, possessing resources whicli 
Col. Sleigh never commanded, possessed with these 
the sagacity and enterprise that were needed quite as 
much as money itself. The circulation of the Daily 
Telegraph when the Levys took possession, of the 
paper was smaU. The advertisements i^ere smaller. 
Mr. Levy reduced the price of the paper from 2d. to 
Id., secured all the hest telegraphic news, strengthened 
its Parliamentary corps, and retained as contributors 
and critics men who were at least equal to those upon 
the staff of either of its contemporaries — Thornton 
Hunt, George Augustus Sala, Edwin Arnold, Suther- 
land Edwards, Godfrey Turner. The fruits of this 
policy were soon seen. The circulation doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled. The advertisements increased 
with the circulation. But, with all this, the balance 
■was still on the wrong side of the account. Mr 
Gladstone at an opportune moment repealed the 
Paper Duty, and tl ai to the proprietors of the 
Daily 2'elegraph was, it is said, equivalent to a 
present of £12,000 a year. It set Messrs. Levy and 
liawson on their legs. The £12,000 was aU spent 
in the improvement of the paper. Its articles became 
holder and fresher, its telegrams fuller, its reports 
ampler. The liveliness, sparkle, and vigour of its style 
soon distinguished it from all its contemporaries ex- 
cept the Times, and the Times, published as it was at 
4d., where the Daily Telegraph was publiaLed at a 
penny, liardly came into competition with the Tele- 
ffrapL Tlie American War did much for the Daily 
Telegraph; the war of 1866 did more; but the war 
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of 1870 did most ; for all through that war the DaUy 
Telegra^t was well served by a staff of special correa- 
pondenta who, by freely using the telegraph, raised 
the paper to a level with the best of its contem- 
poraries. It possessed no special correspondent like 
Dr. Russell or Archibald Forbes ; but if it possessed 
no single man of pre-eminent distinction, it possessed 
plenty of hardy and active men who knew how to use 
their eyes, their pens, and tlieir legs^ — and legs to a 
special correspondent are often quite as valuable as 
eyes or a graphic pen. 

In the thick of the war of 1870 a travel-stained, 
weary, and hazard soldier, in a long overcoat and a 
forage cap, appeared in Fleet Street fresh from a field 
of battle, and glancing at the newspaper offices which 
crowd the street, crossed and recrossed the road, in 
doubt whether to enter the Daily Telegraph or the 
DaUy News. He finally decided to try the Daily 
Newt, and, entering the office, asked to see the 
manager. He was shown into Mr. Eobinson's room, and 
he explained his business. He was fresh from the field 
of battle, with the not«3 of an interesting episode of 
the war in hb pocket; but he must be paid, and 
paid handsomely, for his intelligence. His price was 
high, and the Daily News was poor ; but Mr. liobia- 
Bon closed with the ofier upon the stairs, as the cor- 
respondent was impatiently boiincing out of the office, 
and the Daily Newg printed the next day three or 
four columns of description, every line instinct with 
life and vigour, from " Our Special Correspondent 
The letter made a hit, a palpable hit, and the writer 
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returned the following morning to the French camp as 
oue of the special correspondents of the Daily ^ews, to 
make his own fortune and the fortune of the jour- 
nal which, by B fluke, had the gopd luck to secure him 
as its representative. 

The traveller was Archibald Forbes ; and if, instead 
of turning into Bouverie Street, he had happened to 
turn into Peterborough Court, the Daily Telegraph 
to-day might have been able to number among its 
enterprising band of correspondents the famous 
special of the Daily News. 

But even without Archibald Forbes, the Daily 
Telegraph possesses men who, like the Peninsular 
Army, are ready to go anywhere and do anything ; and 
by sending the late Mr. George Smith, as it did, to 
Assyria on an exploring expedition, and, in conjunction 
with the New York Herald, Mr. Stanley to A£:ica, the 
proprietor of the Daily Telegraph has shown that, if hia 
predecessors knew how to build up a great English 
newspaper, he knows equally well how to take oppor- 
tunity by the hand in a prompt and generous spirit 
when anything worth doing has to be done, and how 
to strengthen and extend tiie reputation of the journal 
which has come into his handa 
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CHAPTER XX. 



The Siaitdard—Ht Origin— Bonuui CathoUo Eaumcipaliou — Dr. 

Oiffard— Aneodoto of the Duko of NewoMtle — Collapse of the 
Standard — Mr. Johnitoiie Purchaiea the ^'aiiifonl — Ite Staif — 
Hr. Mudford Editor — The Note o[ his Policy — iDdepeadenoe — 
The Character of tlie SlanSard — Iti Fntore. 

The Standard, till a few yeare ago, was not a morning 
F at all. It was an evening edition of the 
r Herald. It is even now published in a 
duplicate form. The SUmdard is a morning and an 
evening paper, and \a the only London newspaper 
which now appears in this duplicate form. 

The Standard Owes its origin to the controversy 
upon Koman Catholic Emancipation. It was estaV 
lished to defend the Throne, the Constitution, and the 
Protestant religion, and through more than half a. 
century, with a loyalty like that of the Cavaliers 
themselves, it has been true to its principles and tra- 
ditions. 

It is said that in the year 1826, a deputation re- 
presenting the Hi^ Protestant and Tory party called 
upon Mr. Paldwin, the proprietor of the St. Jamet'a 
Chronicle, a paper still published in Shoe Lane, and 
proposed that he should bring out an evening paper to 
support the cause of the Throne and our Protestant 
Constitution, in opposition, I presume, to the Sun, which 
was at that time strenuously supporting the cause of 
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Emancipation. Mr. Baldwin checked the enthusiasm 
of his visitors for a moment by explaining the pro- 
bable cost of publishing ao evening paper. It was, of 
course, a mere matter of monoy, and that was the 
ground upon which Mr. Baldwin frankly put it. 
" Messrs. Stevenson and Salt are my bankers. Lodge 
£15,000 there to my credit, and within a week 
you shall have a daily evening paper." The £15,000 
was paid into the bank, and the Standard appeared 
in 1827. 

It was published under the editorship of a man 
who had the reputation of being the most powerful 
writer of the day in the Protestant interest— Dr. 
Giffard — and Dr. Giffard's articles promptly carried 
the Standard everywhere. The Duke of Newcastle 
is said to have been so struck by the power of one of 
tlie articles in the Standard, that he presented the 
Elditor with Xl,200, in order to show his appreciation 
of the eloquence and vigour of the Protestant 
champion. The whole country yas in a state of 
white heat about the Roman Catholic claims, and 
the Standard, in resisting these claims, was, for 
a few years, one of the most popular papers in 
the British Isles. Its circulation was a portent. 
Its profits are said to have been £7,000 or £8,000 

These were the palmy days of Protestant 
ascendancy. The Roman Catholic Relief Act 
passed. The glories of Great Britain as a Protes- 
tant State passed away. Protestant enthusiasm 
cooled, and the Standard, representing a lost cause. 
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hung its head, languished and drooped, till, sharing 
the fortunes of the Morning Herald, it found 
its way at last into Basinghall Street Hero it 
fell into the hands of a professional accountant, 
Mr. James Johnstone, who, if he knew nothing of 
newspapers, knew enough of the principles of success 
in business to know how a newspaper must be con- 
ducted if it ia to flourish ; and the Standard is to-day 
what Mr. Johnstone made it by his skill and sagacity. 
Its growth has been slow, very slow, in comparison with 
the growth of some of its contenipoKtries ; but to- 
day it has not many rivals in enterprise and success. 
It has not yet developed a Sala, a Itussell, or a 
Porbea Its staff, with two or three exceptions — 
Colonel Brackenhury, Alfred Austin, T. K Kebbel, 
Captain Henty, and Mr, Fred Boyle— is not a staff 
whose names are at all familiar to the public ; but 
the Standard possesses leader-writers, reviewers, art 
critics, special correspondents, and a corps of Parlia- 
mentary reporters who are not a whit inferior to those 
of the Times, and in Its Editor it possesses a journalist 
who, clothed with absolute power over the policy and 
management of the paper, knows how to use that 
power with intelligence, decision, and energy. 

This ia Mr. W. H. Mudford. 

Perhaps with the exception of Mr. Delano, no man 
ever rose so rapidly as Mr. Mudford has risen from 
the ranks of his profession into one of its highest 
positions. And no man has more brilliantly vindi- 
cated the sagacity which placed him in a position 
of power and responsibility. It was,- till a year 
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or two ago, & constant reproach to the Standard 
that it had neither a mind nor a 'will of its. 
own — that it played the part to the Conservative 
leaders which Mr, Cruger professed to play to 
Ekimund Burke — " I say ditto to Mr. Burke." 
The reproach may have been just or unjust ; but, 
just or unjust, it was one that was fatal to the 
Standard. The Standard was the organ of the 
Conservative party, and as such it had a large 
circulation among Conservatives. It was enterpris- 
ing and energetic ; and people who wished to have 
early intelligence read it for the sake of its news. 
But politically it was a cipher. You knew beforehand 
everything that it would say upon the questions of 
the day. It had but one function^to say ditto to 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli; and that it said with 
equtU candour and consistency. The Standard is still 
Conservative, as Conservative as ever it was. But 
the Standard is no longer the mere party organ thatt 
it was. It is independent, and independence is the 
note of Mr, Mudford'a management. It is, I think, 
an honourable note ; but it is a note that Conserva- 
tives are so little used to that many of them to-day 
may well be pardoned if, with their ideas of party 
journalism, they cannot understand how the Standard 
calls itself Conservative at all. The complaint to-day 
Is that the Standard is too independent : that yoii' 
never know, when you take it up, what it will say 
upon any of the topics of the day — whether it will be 
Conservative or Liberal in its views. All that ycu 
know is that, like the Times, it will take a frank mi- 
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independent view ; that, independently of its own 
criticism, you will find in its columns all the latest and 
fullest telegmma from every part of the world where 
there is anything stirring that is of the slightest 
interest to Englishmen; and that, next to the Times, 
it will contain the amplest reports of all the speeches 
of the day. 

There is nn business or pursuit in the world which 
taxes the energies and resources of men more than 
that of journalism, because there is no business In 
the world in which rivalry is keener ; and to say that 
in a couple of years the Standard, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Mudford, has distanced all its contempo- 
raries, and frequently distanced even the Times, is to 
say that the Standard possesses at its head to-day- a 
man of rare resources and of rare judgment, that it 
possesses in all its ranks a staff which is distinguished 
by intelligence, ability, and power, and that its future 
is a future which, whether in peace or war, is likely 
to add fresh lustre to the Newspaj>cr Press. 

■J 
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y CHAPTER XXL 

The ProTindal Ptbm— WLat it Waa- IVliat it Is— How the Change 
haa been brought about — EailirayB and Telographs—Huw they 
affected Provincial Papers — How the Provincial Papers have 
Bdovered their old Position— What that Position U-The 
Peculiarity of England— How London difFen from Kome and 
PariB —Not a Mctropolia — How creat Movements oriKinate ia 
the Provincea — Mr. Gladstone's Opinion of the Provindal 
Press— Lord Beaconsfield's — The Newspaper Traiiu 

The Provincial Press calla for a chapter by itself. 

A hundred and fifty years ago there were not 
twenty newspapers published out of London, and 
those that were published bore n strong resemblance to 
the newspapers that are published to-day in the towns 
and villages on the shores of Lake Superior or Lako 
Huron. These American papers are not bigger, 
many of them, than a sheet of foolficap, with a 
few advertisements, a few scraps of personal chat, a 
report of a town's meeting, and a few words of 
independent criticism ; and that, with the exception 
of the independent criticism, was the case with the 
newspapers that were published in Worcester, 
"Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Norwich, and Edin- 
burgh till the early part of this century. To-day 
there are upwards of two thousand newspapers 
published in the Britisli Isles, with an aggregate 
circulation which, if piled into a heap, would overtop 
the dome of St. Paul's. 
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Thirty years ago there was not a single daily 

newspaper published oat of London, and in London 

itself there was not a single daily paper published at 

/ ' a penny. Yet to-day, with the exception of the Times 

>^Il[, and the Morning Advertiser, there ia not a daily 

I newspaper published at more tiian a penny, and that 

. is the case almost throughout the provinces. Here 

and there, in the remoter parts of the country, where 

popubtion is sparse, where railways and telegraphs 

: have not yet abolished time and space, there are 

- ■ newspapers still to be found — old county newspapers 
— which keep up the standard of 2d. and 3d. But in 
all the chief centres of population the higher priced 
papers have been killed by the penny papers, or 
compelled to fall into lina with them, and in the 
majority of cases the weekly and hi-weekly news- 
papers have been turned into dailies. The difficulty 
twenty years ago was to find a town or city out of 
London with a daily paper. To-day the difficulty is 
to find a town or city of the slightest note without a 
daily newspaper; and through Baron Eeuter, the Press 
Association, electric telegraphs, and special wires, the 
Provincial Press is, in point of intelligence, practically 
on a level with that of London. 

The London Press, till the establishment of electric 
telegrapliB, had almost a monopoly of public intelli- 
gence. Tho Provincial Press was emphatically a local 
press. If it reproduced the parliamentary debates at 
all it reproduced them in a very condensed form ; and 
interesting themselves only with the affairs of the 
county where they were published, the provincial 
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newspapers were seldom seen out of their own 

peculiar districts. Here they were looked upon 

as oracles; and the men who conducted them stood so 

high in tlie estimation of their fellow-townsmen that 

they were frequently singled out for parliamentary 

representatives. Thia was the case with Mr. Edward 

Bainea at Leeds. This was the case, too, with Mr. 

Brodie at Salisbury. The development of the system 

• of ahort-hand reporting — the expresses of the Times 

and the Morning C/tronicle, when men like Charles 

Dickens and James Denison were sont all over the 

country to report the speeches of Lord John Russell, 

n>)rd Palraeraton, Lord Durham, Iioi-d Grey, and Lord 

Brougham, and had to transcribe these speeches upon 

their knees in postchaises, travelling all through the 

night at ten or fifteen miles an hour, and to transmit 

their M S. when it was done by post-boys, did a good deal 

to disturb the quiet preserves of the Provincial Press. 

But the Provincial Press soon secured shorthand 

reporters in ite turn, and the prestige of newspapers like 

/ the Stamford Merctirif, Aria's BirmingJiam, Gazette, 

y fj^'eeJ^J Balk Jowm al. Trewman'» Hsxter Flying Font, 

. ij£aaff6}es's Shrewsbury Journal, the Newcastle Courant, 

'^-tttnd the Kentish Mercv/ry, was not to he broken by 

■ ;7^« freak of reporting on the part of the Times, and 

/ Ovherever the provincial papers adapted themselves 

"to the altered state of things, they held their own 

success ftiUy. 

The establishment and extension of railways wa.s 
another severe shock to the Provincial Press, be- 
cause it brought the Provincial Press into direct 
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compotitioD with the London Freas. But railwaj^ 
quickly brought with them eleotrio telegraphs, im- 
proved trade and commerce, a vast increase of 
population and wealth ; and the proprietors of the 
provincial papers, adhering to their old r6le, took 
oaro to adapt themselves to the improvements that 
were taking place around them. Reports of speeches, 
reports of parliamentary debates, leading articles 
upon the topics of the day, began to • 'pear iu the 
Provincial Press; and Englishmen are, aa a rule, so 
conservative in their ways and habits, so attached to 
^o things which form part and parcel of their life 
and of its associations, that till the publication of 
penny newspapers a few years ago the position of 
tho Provincial Press was hardly touched, and when it 
was touched the establishment of cheap and uni- 
versal telegraphs soon put the Provincial Press upon a 
level in point of intelligence with the London Press. 

The course of events has wrought a vast change 
in the Provincial as well as the IjOndon Press ; but 
the changes have been faced in moat cases with 
courage and sagacity, and the i-esult is that the Pro- 
vincial Press of Great Britain never stood higher in 
public estimation than it stands to-day. Its system 
of reporting is equal to that of the London Press, 
frequently better. It is equally prompt and abnost 
equally full with its intelligence. Its comments upon 
public questions and public events lack none of 
the intelligence and none of the grace of style that 
mark those of the London Press, and the telegraph 
has placed us all so completely on a level that the 
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editor of a Plymouth, Leeds, Glasgow, or Liverpool 
paper, sitting in a quiet room four or five hundred 
miles away from Westminster, is, witb the help of a 
staff of parliamentary reporters aad a special wire, 
in constant aud iosbantaneous communication with 
Parliauient in Session. He is practically as near 
to the centre of political life as if he were in Peter- 
borough Court or Printing House Square. In the 
Becess, of course all are equal. 

In its main features the Provincial Press is of 
necessity a reproduction of the Press of the Metro- 
polis. It is distinguished, like that, by enterprise, by 
boldness, by a high tone of intelligence, and by literary 
culture. But if this were all, perhaps the Press of the 
provinces might be allowed to merge its history in 
tJiat of the London journals which I have selected 
from the crowd iii order to trace the rise and growth 
of the Newspaper Press. It is because the Provincial 
Press of this country is not a provincial press that it 
calls for notice at all London is not, never has been, 
and never will he, the Metropolis or Mother-city of 
Great Britiun in the sense in which the City of the 
Seven Hills was the metropolis of the Roman Empire, 
or in the sense m which Paris is the metro]>olis of 
France. It is the capital of the Empire. It is the 
seat of Government. It is, in the Parliamentary 
Session, the residence of the Court; and in the Parlia- 
mentary Session it is, in consequence, the centre of all 
political action and of all political intelligence. This, 
of course, gives distinction and lustre to London. But 
the instant Parliament rises, London ceases to be any- 
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thing but the chief city of the Empire. The Court is 
transferred to & highland glen. The Ministers, is 
bowlers and pea-jackets, are to be found upon the 
shores of highiand lochs, upon Yorkshire moors, or 
upon the banks of salmon or trout streams in Here- 
fordshire, in Devon, in Bucks, or strolling through 
the woods that lie around a Flintshire castle with a 
book or an axe. All that gives life and lustre to 
London vanishes as if by a stroke of magic, and 
London, instead of giving the cue in political discus- 
sions to the provinces, takes its cue from the provinces 
themselves. Even during the Parliamentary Session 
itself some of the most important speeches of the year 
are spoken, not in Parliament, but at the provincial 
gatherings which still keep up the political life and 
traditions of those towns and cities which, if inferior 
to London in many of the things which constitute 
the charm of social life, are its equal, and coUectively 
more than its equal, in point of political weight 
and importance. 

In proportion to its population and wealth, there 
is no city in Europe which possesses less political 
weight than London. All political movements 
culminate there, and through the Press of Xiondon of 
course every political movement owes much of its 
success to the co-operation of the capital. But London 
itself hardly originates anything. It has originated 
none of the national movements of our time, except^ 
I believe, that for the repeal of the taxes on know- 
ledge. It did not originate the movement for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. That began in York- 
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shire. It did not originate the moTemetit for Boraan 
Catholic Emancipation. That began in Dublin. It 
did not originate the movement for Farliamentarj 
B«foi-m. That began in Leeda, Manchester, and 
Birmingham; and it was through the action of these 
to«-ns that it waa carried to succ«aa. It did not 
originate the movement for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. That was' the work of a. handful of Man- 
chester men. All the revolutions of France begin in 
Faris and end in the provinces. But with us the 
case is reversed. All the revolutions of English 
historj began in the provinces and ended in London. 
Our Parliamentary Constitution, as Lord Beaconsfield 
once said at a market ordinary, was bom in the bosom 
of the Chiltem Hills, as to this day a parliamentary 
career is terminated among its hundreds. " Bucking- 
hamshire gave na tho British Constitution in the 
seventeenth century, and it created the British Empire 
in the eighteenth." Even now, if a Minister of the 
Crown or a Leader of Her Majesty's Opposition 
speaks in the recess, he speaks to his constituents at 
one of those gatherings ivhich are taking place all 
through the year in the provinces, at a ploughing 
match, at a cattle show, at a diocesan conference, at a 
rent audit, or at a dinner of the Borough Beeve, and 
thus the provinces may be said to possess a distinct 
and separate political life independent of the life of the 
' City which, by a misnomer, is called the Metropolis. 

The only newspapers in London that will bear 
comparison with those of the provinces in point of 
antiquity are the St. James's Chnmide and the 
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MomiTig Post All the rest are things of yesterday 
by the side of Serroto's Worcester Journal, the Neic- 
castle Chronicle, the Exeter Flying Poet, and the 
Cambridge Chronicle; and one of the moat interesting 
facts about the Newspaper Fresa is the way in which, 
■when newspapers began to appear, they appeared con- 
currently in all the chief centres of population and 
trade in the British Isles. Tlie Provincial Press has 
natui'ally been a thing of much slower growth than 
that of Iiondon, and at one time it looked as if the 
Press of London were about to supersede and suppress 
the Press of the Provinces. But the Provincial Press 
has always been in the hands of men of energy, of 
enterprise, and intelligence, and these men having 
held their own through a century or more knew, how, 
when they were threatened with extinction by rail- 
ways and electric telegrtLphs, to reorgemise their stafis 
upon a system which should place them as nearly as 
possibleuponalevel with their London contemporaries. 
This has been the work of the last twenty years, and 
it is ft work that has been so successfully accomplished 
that Mr. Gladstone recently recognised in the Pro- 
vincial Press a truer reflex of the public opinion of 
the country than that of Iiondon. This opinion, when 
it was first expressed, led to a good deal of critic!^ ; 
but the event did much to prove that Mr. Glad^ 
stone was not so far wrong as his critics supposed at 
the time. Nor did Mr. QJadstone stand alone in 
thinking thus highly of the Provincial Press. I have 
on my table a letter from Lord Beaconsfield, written 
when he was at the head of oflairs, expressing his 
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appreciation of a aeries of articlee which were pub- 
lished in a provincial paper, and which, as he said, 
whether with r^prd to their accurate information, 
good judgment, or power of exprcasion, were equal to 
those of any Metropolitan journal Yet these articles 
n themselves were nothing more than a sample of the 
articles which appear day by day in all the chief 
organs of opinion in the provinces ; and those who 
know anything of the working of the Newspaper 
Press know perfectly well that in the p&reomtel of 
their staff there is very little diOereuce between the 
staff of a first-rate provincial journal and the staff of 
a first-rate London journal. 

Take the Manchester Guardian. Its profits ate 
said to amount to X30,000 a year. It possesses 
sources of intelligence in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and everywhere else, equal to those of the 
Times or the Standard. It frequently publishes news 
which is even io advance of that of the Times and 
the Staiuiard. Its articles are marked by all the 
intelligence and finish which distinguish those of its 
London contemporaries. It possesses it« own corps 
of Farliamentaiy reporters, and staff of sprecial and 
ordinary correspondents, and during the late war on 
the Continent the MaivJiester Guardian frequently 
published telegrams and intelligence which were of 
the highest interest and importance. All the speeches 
that are reported by the London newspapers day by 
day in and out of the Session are publislied with equal 
fulness by the Mancliester Gua/rdian, and till the 
Society journals ;uade their appearance a few years 
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ago, and began to publish a cl&ss of intelligence which 
bad, till then, been ignored by the London papers, 
the MancJieater Gvardian, through its London corres- 
poodent, was, even for London news, a veiy much 
better newspaper than the Times or the Morning Post. 

And the Manchester Guardian does not by any 
means stand alone. All or almost all that the 3/an- 
ckexler Guardian does with brilliant gnccess is done 
with more or less brilliancy and success by ten or a 
dozen provincial newspapers, by the Leeds Mercury, by 
the Liverpool Daily Post, by the Neweastle Chronicle, 
by the Scotsman, by the Glasgow Herald, by the Mati- 
cliesler Examiner., by the BirmingJiam Daily Poet, 
by the Western Morning News, by the Iri»/t Times. 
All these papers— and I only give these as specimens 
of many more which might be named, and which 
ought to be named with them — have offices in London 
side by side with the offices of their chief con- 
tetuporanes; and the electric .telegraph, with the 
co-operation of Baron Reuter, puts every newspaper 
on a level with its rivals if, with equal meana, it 
possessed equal enterprise. Almost all the chief 
provincial newspapers now possess a special wir« 
which, with an efficient staiT of reporters and correa- 
jK>ndents in Iiondon, places them in a position to 
publish all the chief news of the day concurrently 
with the newsp^ers of London, and to publish it with 
equal amjilitude and accuracy. 

The proprietors of the Times, finding, a few years 
ago, that they were losing ground in the country 
through the enterprise of their provincial contem;^ 
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portiries, made a bold and determine<l eflbrt to regain 
their old position by making airangements with the 
railway companies to distribute the Tiinea all through' 
tUo country three hoars before any of its rivals cotild 
be upon the ground, and thus practically to publish, 
all over England at least, concurrently with the Pro- 
^inciaI Press. But the monopoly of the newspaper 
train was soon broken down by the Daily Nemg, the 
Standard, and the Daily Telegraph, and to-day all the 
London newsp3,pers are upon a level, and these in 
their turn are practically upon a level with the news- 
papers of Eii-raingham, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, and Bristol. Till the newspaper train was 
started, the provincial papers had five or six hours' 
start of the London papers, and that with busy people, 
who insist upon having all the news of the day upon 
their breakfast tables with their coffee and rolls, is 
everything. The pruvincial newspapers were the 
only newspapers that .could be delivered with tlie milk 
in tlie morning, and the provincial newspapers had 
the field everywhere to themselves. The Newspaper 
train threatened for a time to put an end to this 
monopoly. But it has done nothing of the kind. I 
do not believe that the Newspaper train, although a 
great public convenience, has increased the circulatiqa 
of the London newB]«ipers in anything like the pw^r- 
tion that it was apparently expected to increase theni. 
The proprietors of the Provincial Press, put upon 
tlieir mettle- as they were, promptly did all that the 
emergency required, and the result is, I believe, that 
Jhe I^vincial Press stands far higher to-day than it 
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stood when the Newspaper train threatened it with 
extinction. This is shown in .a vanety of ways. It ' 
is shown by the increased and still increasing circula- 
tion of the Provincial Press. It is shown by the -way 
in which provincial papers are read and quoted. But it 
is shown moat conspicuously of all by the way in vrbioh 
provincial journalists are Belect«d as parliamentary 
representatives. The Provincial Presa has always been 
far less an impersonal Press than the London Press. 
The proprietors, the editors, the contributors to the 
Provincial Press have always been fai- better known 
than the men whose writings hare Constituted the 
life and soul of the Tendon Press, and year by year 
the provinces liave for several Parliaments been 
sending up provincial journalists to Westminster as 
tJieir representatives in St. Stephen's. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

tienspftpen And Litentuie— The Fuactions of Newspapen- -Ths 
Literature of Newspapers — lUvieva— How they Differ — The 
Saturdas ifeeimf— The Examine — The Spaiaior — The Pall 
Malt Gojrtte— The Society Papers. 

MewspAperb, in themselves, are not literature, except 
in the sense in which playbills are literature. They 
are political circulars, trade circulars, price currents, 
weither charts, advertisement sheets, parliamentary 
reports, law reports, police reports — all very excellent, 
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all very necessary things iu their way, bat they arc* 
not literature. The leading articles are often works' 
of xct The reviews, especidly those in the Timea, 
often approxiniHte as nearly to works of art as things 1 
of that kind can do. The sketches of trayel, of sceneryj 
of adventure, of war, by which the special cori'espoa- 
dent now and then proves the truth of Lord 
Salisbury's description, that he is a man who com- 
bines the skill of a Grst-rato steeplechaser with the 
skill of a first-rate writer, are frequently perfect in 
themselves, full of romance, full of life, full of 
touches which attest the hand of a master. Here and 
there, t<}0, in our newspaper-reading most of us, as 
Dean Stanley once said, have come across a sketch — 
almost a Shakspoiian sketch — of some complex and 
hrilliaot character. Here and there all of us can 
recall some words which, in the midst of somis great 
national crisis, have come home to us with the 
force of genius, and once, at least, in a time of great 
national sorrows one of our newspapers (the Daily 
KeiBg) added a prayer to our national devotions which, 
as the Dean of Westminster confessed, even onr 
venerable Liturgy need not have been ashamed to 
own. But the primary and principal use of newS 
papers is to reproduce for us day by day a picture^ 
of the state of the world, to give us an account ofi 
what has been said and done, of what ia doing, and of 
what is about to be done, and to tell us, with all this, I 
what we ought to think Mid feel about everything— ' 
ahooi an opera, a speech, a crime, or a crisis — what I 
we onf^t to think if we are Liberals, what we ought | 
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to tbink a we axe Conservatives, and even what we) 
ought to think and feel if, inEteod of coming iinder| 
either of these two chiasifications, we chance to belong 
to some less comprehensive cat^^ry, and happen to 
be Radicals, Positivists, or Esthetes. To report and / 
to criticise, that is the main business of a newspaper : | 
to report with accuracy, and to criticise with intelli- { 
gence, promptitude, and precision, and tiie newaiajjer I 
that does this best is the best newspaper. 

But there are newspapers and newspapers, that is 
to say, there are newspapers and reviews. It is 
inevitable that the newspapers, published as they are 
day by day, should sometimes publish incomplete 
ivports and hasty views, aftd hence the necessity for 
reviews. The writing in these publications may 
or may not be better than that of the morning or 
evening newspaiwrs. I do not thint it is, taking the 
writing all the year round- But it is written under 
different conditions. It is written, or ought to be 
written, after mature thought, after cooler refleotion, 
in less haste and less huny, and generally, therefore, 
it m^ be said to bear a closer resemblance to litonv- 
ture, as far as political discussion, religions controversy, ( 
or social mticiam can be said to bear any relation to 
literature at aU. The work of a leader-writer upon a 
morning newspaper is to take up a telegram or a 
' speech, and, und^- the inspiration of a cigar or a cup 
x>f coffee, at midnight to say with as much point and | 
brilliancy as time and circumstances will allow when a 
{milter's devil is standing at his door for copy, all that 
people of intelligence, common sense, and culture will ' 
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say the next morning, or expect to find said for them 
in oi-der that they may have the gratification of seeing 
their own opinions in print, and of expressing their 
concurrence with the journal which it is their will 
and pleasure to read. This sort of writing bears the 
same relation to literature that fresco painting bears 
to oil painting. It must be free, bold, striking and 
charaeteristic. But it need not be much more, and 
if it is the wtrk is thrown away. That, however, is 
not the case with the articles in the Saturday Review 
aiid the Spectator, in the Atlienaum, in the Academy, 
or in the Gvardian, These all admit of more elabo- 
ration, of more art, of more scholarship, of more 
liiiish. The Timeg, the Standdnl, the Morning Post, 
the Daily News, and the Daily Telegraph are read 
by men over their second cup of tea or coffee at 
breakfast, read at a stand in a club, in a rail- 
way carri^e, in an office or a counting-house. The 
reviews are read in an easy chair, in a smoking-room, 
in a quiet library or study, perhaps an hour or two 
after dinner, and that makes all the difference in tlie 

The personnel of journalism is mixed, must be 
mixed It contains, as a writer wlio knew it well 
once said, a huge number of persons who have tumbled 
or scrambled into it, with only the culture of clever 
men, whom accident and a natural hent have set down 
to the desk of a litterateur; but with the Saturday 
Review a new era began for journalism and e\'en for 
literature in general. More and more since the 
Saturday Review began one can trace in newspaper 
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writings the culture and the etprtt de corps of the 
liighly-educated Englishman, the self-suppression, the 
drill, the uniformity, the half technical honour, the 
ostenalble frankness, and at the same time, real 
equivoque of good society. Yet the original staff of 
the Saturday Review was, in the main, the staff of 
the Morning Chronicle, in those palmy days when 
three or four broughams were to be seen standing 
under the shadow oF St, Clement's Church, and when 
men, who till then had never thought of polluting 
themselves with printer's ink, were constant con- 
tributors to a morning newspaper. The Feelites 
and Fuseyites who bought the Morning Chronicle 
found the money to start the Saturday Review when 
the Morning Chronicle was found to be too expensive 
a luxurj' to keep up longer, and the Editor of tlie 
Morning Chronicle under tiiat regime became the 
Editor of the Saturday Review. It was not entirely 
a new thing in journalism, for at the time that Mr. 
Douglas Cook and bis staff crossed the Strand from 
the rooms where the shadows of Perry and John 
Black stiU lingered to those which as yet possessed 
no shadow at all, the Spectator; the Examiner, and 
tlie Pregs were all in existence. But the Saturday 
Review, nevertheless, introduced a fresh note into the 
jour.ialism of the day. It was neither Liberal nor 
Conservative. It was independent Independent of 
parties, or professing to be, independent of all the 
personal r.ssociationa of politics, it was free, frank, 
and dashing in its style, full of satire, direct, personal 
and pungent, full of scholarship, and distinguished in 
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eveiy line hy the tone of society which till then 
marked no part of the Newspaper Press, except 
perhaps the freas. Thia soon began to tell; the 
staff of the Saturday Review, originally a strong 
one, comprising as it did some of the most vigorouB 
intellects and some of the freshest pens of the day, 
grew and strengthened every year till Mr. Douglas 
Cook had the gratification of seeing around his table 
at Greenwich a score of men who represented at once 
tlic 0ower of the nniversities, the flower of the clubs, 
and the flower of journalistic literature. Politics, law, 
literature, art, religion, all alike did their best to con- 
tribute to the Satv/rday Review, and for a good moiiy 
years the Satv/rday Review, if it stood a little lower 
in public estimation than the Times, stood next to the 
Timea alone. 

The Saturday Eevieio was founded partly on the 
lines of the Examiner and Spectator, and partly on 
the lines of the Revue dea deux Mondes. It combined 
the best features of all three. But where the Kxaminer 
and the Spectator had depended on the wit or intelli- 
gence of one man, a Fonblanque or a Hintoul, the 
Saturday Review enlisted the services of a dozen men, 
and by making it a distinction in itself to contribute 
to its pages, soon secured contributions from all the 
best men at Oxford and Cambridge, all the best men 
in the Temple and Lincoln's inn, and all the best men 
in the Church. The consequence was that the £x- 
amina; when it lost Fonblanque and Forster, began 
to langoish and droop ; but the Spectator, falling into 
the hands of a couple of men who possessed in a 
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high degree some of the highest qualities of English 
joumaJists — Messrs. B. H. Hutton and Meredith 
Towusend — quickly recovered its old ground, the 
ground that it had held in the days of Rintonl, 
and won for itself, as the representative of the Philo- 
sophical Eadicals, a position which is at least equal 
to that of its jjerhaps more distioguisbed riva]. 

These two revien's for years stood alone, and, aa 
rei'iews, may perhaps be said to stand alone still, 
because rivalling the old quarterly reviews in scholar- 
ship and acumen, they surpassed them in the readiness 
and skill with which they did once a week what the 
old quarterly reviews did only at long intervals. 

But a successful newspaper or publication of any 
kind is not allowed to stand alone very long without 
a competitor or a rival, and the Pall Mall Gosette -v&ii 
published in 1805, partly to fill a blank that then 
enlisted in the journalism of the day^the evening 
journalism— -and partly to adapt the principle of the 
review to the Newspaper Press of the day. The 
proprietor and editor of the Pall Mall Gazette have 
always repudiated the suggestion that the paper was 
published upon the lines of Thackeray's PaU Mall 
Gazette, as a journal written by gentlemen for gentle- 
men ; hut the associations and even the style of the 
paper have been too much for them. The proprietor 
of the PaU Mall Gatette was Thackeray's publisher. 
The editor was Thackeray's assistant in the conduct 
of the CoriiltiU Magazine. They christened their 
jiaper with Thackeray's title. The conclusion was 
irresistible. The Pall Mali Gazelle must be the 
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ideal journal written by gentlemen for gentlemen, 
and that the public have persisted in oonaidering it 
from the first day of its publication. Aud the tone 
of the paper has strengthened the public in their 
belief Its tone hos from the first been aristocratic 
— the tone of the club window, of the smoking-room of 
the House of Commons, and of the drawing-room. 
You rpod your column or column and a half of 
vigoi'ous, polished matter— read it with reliidi. It is 
keen, scliolarly, and trencliant. You feel that you are 
reading the work of a man who knows all the ins 
and ontB of the question lie is handling — that he 
is a man with a cool head, a strong intellect, and a 
powerful pen — that he is a man who has cleared 
his mind of all cant before he took up his pen at 
all, and that possessing strong common sense he 
possesses with it a calm and perhaps cynical temjier 
which sees and hears everything and sees through every- 
thing. The pleasure which you derive from reading 
an article of this kind is of u piece with the pleasure 
which you feel after a pleasant chat at a well-appointed 
dinner-table, where your companions are men who 
know all that is taking place behind tlie scenes, know 
the motives of the chief actors in the game of politics) 
and who generally know where the cards are. It is 
not fc high tona It is a tone that is caviare to the 
multitude. The tone that suite the multitude best is 
the tone of the young lions of Peterborough Court. 
But it is a tone that tells with men of cultivation — with 
tJie politicians of the clubs, of the smoking-room of St 
Htephen's, and of those people who, possessing no par- 
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ticiilarly earnest convictions of Uieir own upon any 
matter, tiink earnest convictions in other men all 
nonsense, things to be scofied at in a pleasantly 
cynical tone. Tliis was the tone of the Pall J/all 
Gazette. This is still the tone of the St. Jamei't 
Gatelte. All the marks that distingiaiahed the Satur- 
day Review in its early days distinguished the PdU 
Moil Gazelle under the editorship of Air. Fred. Green- 
wood ; and Mr. Oi'eenwood, thoroughly appreciating 
tiie tone that ought to mark an evening journal upon 
the lines of the Saturday Review, secured as contri- 
butors to the PaU Mall Gazette many of the men vrho 
had till then been known chiefly as contributors to the 
Saturday Review. The result in the case of the Pall 
Mall Gazette an in the case of the Saturday Review, 
was a splendid success, and till a couple of years ago, 
the Pall Mall Gazelle continued to be, what from the 
first it was apparently intended to be — an independent 
journal with a distinct tendency, to Conservatism. 
It is now, under the editorship of Mr. John Morley, 
as distinctly Kadical as of old it weis distinctly 
Conservative, and the Conservative spirit which, 
miugled with scholarship and satire, distinguished 
the Pall Mall Gazette under the editorship of Mr. 
Fred. Greenwood, now animates the St. Jamet'a 
Gazette. 

The Society papers, as it is the fashion to call 
them, are to some extent modelled upon the Reviews 
They are an attempt, and in the case of the Worhl 
a successful attempt, to reproduce the most striking 
parts of the Saturday Review and the Satiric in a 
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single publication. The World owes ita origin partly 
to Mr. Edmund Yates and partly to Mr. Grenville 
Murray ; but in its existing fomi it is almost entirely 
the creation of Edmund Yates. It is a newspaper 
sui generis. Its tone is peculiar to itself. Its stylo 
is [MMiuliar to itself. Its gossip is almost peculiar to 
itaeli Mr. Edmund Yates iield for many years an 
appointment at St. Martin's-le-Graud ; but from his 
earliest days be has cultivated letters and journalism. 
He wrote articles, sketches, and criticism for the 
Daily A'ewii, for the Star, for the Daily Telegraph, 
fiction for Charles Dickens in HoyigeJtold Word» and 
All the Year Round, plays for the theatres, and 
London letters for the provincial newspapers. But 
it was not till his retirement from the Post Office that 
he seems to have thought of establishing the IForW, 
or, if he thought of it, that he possessed the means to 
carry out his idea. The Anti-Jaeohin .Review, the 
Age, the Saliritl, and John Bull had all shown that a 
paper devoted to persona! gossip and criticism might, 
if conducted witli discretion, be made a very popular 
newspaper ; and Mr. Grenville Murray had brought 
out this fact afresh with the Qiieen's Messeriffer, 
and brought out also the equally clear fact that . 
if a, Society paper was to flourish it must be con- 
ducted with some slight amount of discretion — that 
the line must be drawn somewhere. This experiment 
was not thrown away upon Mr, Yates. The iVorld 
in its earlier days had its fair share of actions for 
libel; but an action for libel, if it does not ruin u 
paper,. often makes it, and that is what the actions 
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against Mr. Edmund Yates did in tite case of the 
World, They doubled, trebled, and quadinipled its 
circulation, and the World, possessing a staff of able 
and distinguished 'writera, an incomparable City 
editor in Mr. Henry Labouchere, an incomparable 
Parliamentary sketcher in Mr, H. W. Lucy, an incom- 
parable Paris correspondent in Mr. Grenville Murray, 
and a political writer of rare power in Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott, in the course of a few short years attained 
a degree of popularity which, if it does not surpaHs 
tlie Saturday Review, surpasses all the Reviews and 
Society papers which were published before the 
liatv^day Retriew. 

The World for two or three years stood alone- 
But the usual result followed. Columbus had shown 
how the egg could be made to stand on its end ; and 
everyone could make it stand on end afterwards. Mr. 
Henry Labouchere discontinued his contributions to 
the World and set up I'ru&^a. publication which in 
all its main features is a reproduction of the World 
without the Attic salt of Edmund Yates and his con- 
tributors. Mr. Henry Lucy discontinued hia sketches 
" Over the Clock," and set up Ma/nfair, and for two 
or three years Mai(fair was one of the most popular 
and taking of the Society papers. It possessed among 
its contributors some of the best writers of t(be day- 
Mr. Giffen, the head of the Statistical Department of 
the Board of Trade ; Dr. Hueffer, at present musical 
critic of the Times; Mr. Andrew Lartg, and Mr. H. J. 
Byron, and some contributors who, if not distinguislied 
OS writers, were in positions which gave them thfj 
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opportunity of keeping the paper au cow-atit with 
Parliamentary and Club life — Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
CoL Bumaby, and Mr. Sullivtm. But May/air, under 
Mr. Lucy's editorship, lacked one thing, and lacking 
that lacked almost everything. It kept clear of scandal. 
I do not believe it had a single action for libel during 
the time it was published. This fact, I believe, makes 
Mojifair unique in Society journalism. 

" Ah ! hadat thon wisoly spent thy span that's' sped 
In lying while alive, instead of desd ; 
Hadat thou but deigned such common arts to use 
Aa sharper Gentiles leam from craftier Jews — 
From lower key (hole) etrack lees modest airs, 
Nor feared the sound of boots apon the stairs ; 
Then might new worlds have hailed King Libel's reign. 
Nor we been left to waits and woep in vain." 

The only Society journal which seems to flourish 
without the stimulating aid of actions for libel is the 
WliiUhaU Iteview. The Whitehall Sevieio, like 
Ma^jfair and Trutii, b an offshoot of tlie World. 
It owes its origin to Mr. Edward Legge, and, 
posBessing in him an editor of equal intelligence 
and tact, and contributors who, like those of the 
World and Ma^fair, are familiar with the social 
life of the West End, the life of the City, and 
the inner life of Parliament and the Court, it 
has won for itself a position which is all the more 
honourable from the ' fact that it is due in no 
degree to the violation of the iisages of Society. 
JTie Whitehall Review, however, unlike TruHi and 
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(he World, does not depend entirely upon its literary 
attractions. It piiblisIieB week by veek portraits of 
a\l that is distinguished, by rank, beauty, or accom- 
pliahments, in the drawing-rooms of London, and this 
constitutes one of its special features. It holds 
among Society journals the place that the Morning 
Po»i holds among newspapers, and is this sphere has 
but on« rivals Vanity Fair. But Vanity Fair is a 
host in itself. It is, after all, the Society paper par 
excellence. It is chary of scandal, especially of the 
grosser forma of scandal. But it is more than either 
of its rivals the journal in which the cachet of fashion- 
able life is to he distinguished, and its guUery pf 
portraits, from the unrivalled pencil of Pelligrini, is 
enough in itself to give Vanity Fai/r an unique position 
among the journalism of to-day. All that Hogarth 
and Gillray did for the public men of their day, 
Pelligrini has done for the public men of our day by 
his series of caricatures in Vanity Fair. Mr. Thomas 
Bowles is the proprietor and editor of Vanity Fair, 
and Mr. Bowles has shown with rare tact and success 
how a Society journal, dealing as it does with the 
triUes of the day, may be made in itself a work of all 
but the highest art 
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What is the future of the English Press to be^ 

It is impossible at the close of a sketch of this kind 
to avoid asking the question ; but it is a question that 
the boldest of ua are not bold enough to answer. 

The Press in the course of a century has achieved 
many triumphs. It has arrogated to itself some 
of the proudest functions of Fariiament : its function 
of initiatory legislation, its function of criticising 
and controlling Ministers ; many of the functions 
of an ambassador; and a few of the functions of 
the Ministers themselves. It is, I admit, a mere 
figure of speech to call the Press aa estate of the 
realm. It is not, and never can be that But 
it is a second representation of the Tliird Estate, 
and it is in a fair way to rob ttie Third Estate 
of one of its highest titles — that of the Grand 
Inquest of the Nation. The Press is in many respects 
i, popular Parliament, a popular court of justice, a 
fourt of honour, and a court of criticism upon every 
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question that con arise — upon all questions of publio 
conduct, upon all questions of publio and private 
morals, upon questions of religion, and upon questions 
of taste. 

The development of the Press as an independent 
political povrer dates from the Kefonn Bill in 1831. 
Till then newspapers had never thought of discussing 
the principles of Government in their broader sense. 
They attached themselvea to this or that Minister, 
attacked or defended this or that treaty, this or that 
policy. But in 1831 the Press struck out a bolder 
liii£. It, so to speak, set up for itself; and I very 
much doubt whether, without the Press, the Whiga, 
with all their eloquence and Parliamentary skill, could 
have carried the Reform EiU through Parliament as 
they did. That achievenient is due as much to the 
Press as to Lord Grey, Lord Brougham, or Lord John 
EuBselL The Press, by reporting the speeches of these 
men, quadrupled their power in Parliament, and made 
them, in the truest sense, that which, till theu, no publio 
men had been, except perhaps in the case of Pitt — -the 
leaders of the nation. The Press or^janised the nation, 
and it was in organising the nation as it did that the 
Press discovered its own powers. 

The great battle of Free Trade and Protection 
developed still further the powers and resources of 
the Press. Sir Robert Peel found that, with the Press 
at his back, he could defy even his own mutinous 
followers to turn him out of office till the work he 
, had taken in hand was accomplislied ; and the Press 
itself was not long in discovering that if it did uo^ 
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possess the actual power of making and utiinaking 
Ministries, a Parliamentary minority, with the Press 
at its back, was more powerful than a Parliamentary 
majority. without the support of the Presa. 

A few years passed away, and the Crimean War 
arose. That war was in a great measure the work of 
the 2'imes. Tlie Ministers theniBelveH were like the 
poor cat in the adage, letting "1 dara not " wait upon 
"I would." Parliament was perplexed. The Nation 
itself hardly knew what to think or do. The Times 
pronounced for war, and the Ministers took their 
policy from the Times. 

The Crimean War waa the first war in which 
special correspondents took part ; and the Times, by a 
stroke of luck, which is all the more remarkable when 
it is considered that it was a pure accident, was repre- 
sented in that war by a man who seemed to be intended 
by nature for the work which has made him iamous — 
William Howard Kussell. Mr. Russell was not the 
man originally selected to represent the Times in the 
expedition to the Crimea; but at the last moment it 
was discovered that the gentleman who liad been 
selected could not go, and Mr. Rusaeil, a reporter in 
the gallery of the House of Commons, was hastily 
[lut in his place, and when there was found to be, 
above all other men, the man for the place, 

Mr. RusseU knew nothing of war — of its science, 
of its scenes, or of its associations ; but he was a bold, 
powerful, and picturesque writer, with a faculty for 
reproducing in terse and telling English, sketches of 
Bcenery, of camp lile, and of war which have never 
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been surpassed ; and through bis letters the English 
people found themselves living day by day in Lord 
Bagloji's camp upon the shores of the Biack Sea as 
(amOiarly as if the British army wore bivouacked oa 
the Hog's Back or in camp at Aldershot. 

His op]X)rtunity of gathering intelligence, as Mr. 
K-inglake says in his sketch of the famous special of 
the TinieH, de^wnded, of course, in great measure upon 
communications which might be made to liim by 
officers of their own free will; and it is evident that 
to draw full advantage from occasions found in that 
way, the inquirer must be a man so socially gifted 
that by his own powers of conversation Le can evoke 
the conversation of others. Bussell was all that, and 
more ; for he was a great humourist, and he was an 
Irish humourist, whose very tones fetched a laugh. 
If only he sliouted "Virgiliol" — Virgilio was one of 
his sei-vants — the sound, when heard through the 
canvas, used often to send divine mirth into more 
than one neighbourii^ tent ; and whenever, in solemn 
accents, he owned the dread uniform he wore to be 
that of the late disembodied " militia," one used to 
think notliing more comic could ever be found in 
crf^ation than this " rendering " of a " live Irish 
ghost." In those days, when the army was moving, 
after having disembarked at Old Fort, be had not 
found means to reorganise the needed campaigning 
an'angementa which bis voyage from Bulgaria had 
disturbed, and any small tribulation he suffered in 
consequence used always to form the subject of bis 
humorously plaintive laments. He always founds, 

, . ;^k 
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sooner or later, some blanlc leaves torn out of a 
pocket-boob, and, besides, aome stuoip of a peacil 
witb which to write bis letters — letters destined in 
the sheets of the Times to move the hearts and souls 
of our people at home, and make them hang on his 
words ; but, until be could lay his hand on some such 
writing materials, there was ineffable drollery in his 
way of asking some sympathy for " a poor devil of a 
Times correspondent without any pens, ink, or paper." 
By the natural play of a humour tlius genial and 
taking, he thawed a great deal of reserve, and men 
bdked to him with much more openness than they 
would have been likely to show if approached by a 
solemn inquirer in evident search of dry facts. 

Al! that Mr, Russell saw and heard in the English 
camp was printed in the Timeg, and the English 
commander soon found that, with the representative 
of ,a free press in his camp, taking note of every- 
thing and printing everything, he had to deal witb 
a fresh and novel force in the field, and that, too, a 
force which it 'was practically impossible either to 
check or control, except by appealing to its own sense 
of prudence. 

Lord Eaglan had not simply to reckon with the 
Bnssidn army, or with the Russian army and the 
English Ministry at home. He had to reckon with 
men who, knowing nothing of war, took upon them- 
selves to criticise his conduct of the campaign as if 
they knew everything, to publish sketclies of his camp, 
to explain all his movemente, to put in print all that 
was said or even whispered by his own subordinates; 
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and behind these he had to reckon with a public 
opinion which, taking its tone from the newspapers, 
reacted upon the men in hia own camp. It was a new 
experience in war, a new experience to Lord Eaglan 
and the head-quarters' staff, and it may have been a 
vexatious and jminful experience ; but the public at 
home, BQraptured one day by the picture of a battle, 
by the march of the thin red line of the English army 
upon the slopes of Balaclava, found themselves a day 
or two after filled with rage at the thought of the 
sufferings of our troops, feeling, as they did, that these 
troops, fighting our battles as they were, ought to be as 
comfoi'tably housed and provisioned in tlie Crimea 
as if they were in their own barracks in Birdcage 
Walk. 

The Standard had a correspondent in the Crimea 
— Mr. Wood — whose letters were almost equal in 
picturesque power and pungency to those of 
Mr. Russell in the Times. But the Times, by virtue 
of its ascendancy, and by the boldness and indepen- 
dence with which it backed up its correspondent, 
carried everything before it, wielded the fierce 
democracy of England with Demosthenic power, made 
and unmade Ministries, controlled Cabinete, and upon 
all matters concerning the army and its leaders 
exercised far more power than the House of 
Conunons or the House of Lords. 

These were the golden days of the Times. The 
Times was king, the Tim^ and its special correspon- 
dent ; and the public believed far moi'e in the men of 
Printing House Square — in their sagacity, in their 
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military capacity, and even in their patriotism — than 
it believed in the men of Whitehall 

The electric telegraph, the repeal of the paper duty, 
the publication of penny new3i)apers — each in turn 
did much to break dowo the power of the Timee ; and 
when, in the war of 1866, and still more in the war of 
1870, the Daily News, the Daily Telegraplt, and the 
Standard sent skilful and powerful men into the 
field as their representatives (in some cases pro- 
fessional soldiers), the Times lost the proud position 
which it had held till then by a double right — by right 
of inheritance and by right of genius. The honours of 
the war of 1870 do not belong to the Times, They 
were monopolised by the Daily Xews, and monopo- 
lised by the Daily News because it possessed in 
Arcliihald Forbes a trained soldier wielding a graphic 
and powerful x)eii, and endowed with physical powers 
of the rarest kind. 

The war correspondent is the laat and, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary development of the Press. 
Journalists took their places by right in the galleries 
of legislative assemblies, by the side of the juiy-box 
in courts of law, in the market-pla^e, and in the 
public meeting. Their right to be present in all these 
places was soon recognised. But the Court and the 
camp seemed to be beyond the jurisdiction of the Press. 
Yet even here the representatives of the Press have 
found their way, and. an army without its special 
correspondent to-^ay would hardly know itself. 

What is the next conquest to be 1 

The war correspondent can hardly represent the 
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complete aud final development of the Press. The 

New York Herald, in a recent lull, sent one of its 
special correspondents into the heart of Africa to 
find Dr. Livingstone, because at the moment the 
'world happened to take an interest in Livingstone, 
and because the Koyal Geographical Society had 
failed in its attempt to find him. Dr. Livingstone 
died without finishing the 'work that he had set him- 
self to do, and the New York Herald and the Daily 
Telegraph, thinking the 'work interesting, sent out a 
special correspondent at a cost of £32,000, to clear up 
the mystery that the 'world was sighing over. The 
Daily News, still more recently, ha.^ sent one of its 
correspondents into the centre of Asia, to explore the 
paths of Russian conquest at) far as Merv, and the 
correspondent, after a series of adventures which con- 
stitute a romance in themselves, has returned with his 
note-books full of sketches and information 'which, if 
interesting to the public, may be of the highest service 
to the Russian and Enghsh Governments. Tunis 
became ialeresting to us a few months ago, and in- 
stantly the Standard had a correspondent in the capital 
of the Hegcncy and even in the palace of the Bey. 

There can hardly be said to be a hmit to enter- 
prises of this kind, if there is no limit, as apparently 
there is none, to the resources of the Press. But the 
one condition of all newspaper enterprise is that the 
work shall be work that appeals to the imagination, 
to national sentiments, or to national pride. It must 
be something out of which " copy " can be made. A 
year or two ago, the world happened to he interested 
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for a time in an Indian famine, and instantly 
Mr. Forbes was on hia way to Bengal with his note- 
book and pencil to describe the scene of the distress. 
Burmah was disturbed, and a correspondent was 
instantly despatched to Mandalay. Expense and 
distance are nothing, and most of the men who are 
sent upon these missions, knowing that- their own credit 
and the credit of the jonmals which they represent are 
at stake, use the telegraph with a freedom which startles 
even Governments, paying £300, £400, £500, and 
even £800 for the transmission of a message, in order 
to anticipate consuls, ambassadors, and generals with 
their reports upon every matter of importance. It 
lias frequently happened during the past three or four 
years that the public, with a special edition of a, 
newspaper in its hands, is beforehand with the 
Ministers of the Crown. 

■ It was said a few years ago that newspapers did 
not lead public opinion — that they were simply its 
expression ; and the observation was true. But it is 
true no longer. The Press to-day is an independent 
power. It is independent of the Government in its 
intelligenca It is independent of Parliament in its 
criticism. It is independent of everything, except the 
public sentiment, and that it aspires to form and 
lead. Hardly a question is asked in Parliament 
that the newspapers have not anticipated; and before 
either Lords or Commons can criticise the answer, it is 
criticised with all the necessary sagacity and acumen 
by the Press. 

Nor is this all ; for the Press, sliaring the authority 
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of Parliament during the session, exercises all its own 
privileges, luid exercises, by proxy, the privileges of 
Parliament during the Becess. There is hardly a 
question of policy or a public measure of the slightest 
importance that is not now completely tJirashed out 
in the Press long before it reaches Parliament ; and 
when that is the case, all that Parliament can do 
is to give authoritative expression to views which, 
even in the form that they ultimately take — that of 
set speeches— are hardly distinguishable from the form 
in which they originally appeared in the Press— that of 
letters and leaders. 

It is the business of the Newspaper Press to report 
everything — from a revolution to a horse-race, from an 
opera to an earthquaJce, from the suicide of a Sultan 
to the crowing of a cook in the backyard of a suburban 
villa : to have an opinion upon everything — a prompt, 
precise and clear opinion — and to express that opinion 
while other people are thinking about it. And the 
Press in equal to all its duties. All the public 
bodies in England sit in the newspapers to-day. 
Parliament sits in the newspapers ; the courts of 
law sit in the newspapers ; merchants, bi-okers, and 
bankers all transact their busiiiess like bees in a 
glass-house. Secrets are tilings of the past. Scandals 
which -were formerly hardly whispered in private 
conversation are now published withoOt the slimiest 
attempt at concealment Everything is known that 
used to be hidden, and everything that is known 
is proclaimed on the house-topa The Society papers 
have their faults : they are often prurient and 
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sometimes scandalous; but in comparison with the 
Satiriit, the Age, or even in comparison with the Anti- 
JaoobtTi, the World, Truth, U/e, and the Whiteliall 
Review are papers which may be read at the fireside 
without a blush. Perhaps the taste they cultivate is the 
taste of valets, and if no man is a hero to his vaiet we 
ehail soon find ourselves bankrupt at once of generals, 
statesmen, and orators. But the English Press, even 
when least pure, is lesa impure in its tone and 
stjie than the American and French Press, It seldom 
— very seldom — sacrifices purity to piquancy ; and that 
observation, if true of the Society papers, is equally 
true of the Comic part of the Press. There is no 
comic publication in Europe that can be spoken of in 
the same sentence aa P-ancJi. It ia racy, frank, and 
personal to a degree that often perplexes foreigners, 
imbued with their ideas of the respect due to constituted 
authority. But compare PuncJi with any rival publica- 
tion in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or Plorence The 
humour of these Paris and Berlin publications may 
sometimes be richer ; but the humonr of Fundi and 
its contemporaries, like that of Sheridan, 

" Ns'ercairiea a heart-stain away on its blade." 
This is something to congratulate ourselves upon, all 
the more heartily because everywhere the tone of the 
Comic Press ia the beat index to the public taste and 
public temper. 

The English Press is one of the most characteristic 
of English institutions; it is one of its most credit- 
ably one of its purest, one of its noblest. It is the 
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only Pi-csB in the world, I belinvo, that has grown 
purer as it has grown fi-eer. It is the only Press that 
]ias improved in its tone as it has Jiecome cheaper. 
And tliis is so conspicuously the case through every 
rank of the Newspaper Press, that a scandalous or 
indecent publication is with us a scandal and an 
outrage in itsell 

To take the cheapest of London newspapers — the 
Echo. It was established a. few years ago by Messrs. 
Cossell, Pett«r, & Galpin, aod published at a piice 
which was only half the price at which the cheapest 
daily newspaper was then issued. Yet the Echo, 
under tlie editorsliip of Mr. Arthur Arnold, and 
with a staff comprising seme of the ablest con- 
tributors to the Press, never found it necessary to 
appeal to the taste of its supporters by lowering 
either its political, its moral, or its literary tone- 

The pnblic taste may not perhaps even yet be all 
that it ought to be ; but the tendency everywhere is 
in the right direction. Partisan newspapers are dying 
out. The personal and slashing style of the old days 
is all but obsolete. The tendency of the Press tchday 
Is to enlist all the intellectual foi-ces of the nation in 
its service; and if the mass of the nation under the 
altered conditions of life, when leistire is gone, are 
ceasing, as it is said they are, to I'ead anything but 
newspapers, I think we may congratulate ourselves 
that newspapers are every day becoming better worth 
reading. As long as the Newspaper Press is marked 
by the tone that marks it to-day, we may watch its 
development with confidence and good-wilL 
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